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‘First the blade, then the ear, 


then the full grain in the ear® 


The Monitor’s view 


Asia’s challenge 
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If anyone thought the collapse of Saigon and 
Phnom Penh to the communists would end 
upheaval and conflict in Indo-Chlna, or not 
have repercussions throughout Asia, events 
are proving him gravely mistaken. The com- 
munist revolution has yet to play itself out 
there. Where it will Stop geographically is not 
certain. But, not surprisingly, the communists 
are pres sing their a dvantage. 

In neighboring Laos there is fighting again 
and the fragile coalition government faces 
imminent collapse. 

Cambodia, for its part, is in the throes of a 
large-scale revolution aimed at “purifying” 
the populace. Millions of Cambodians were 
evacuated from the cities into the countryside. 
‘Foreigners who finally got out of Phnom Penh 
tell chilling stories of brutality, terror and the 
sheer “madness” of the exodus. As Sydney 
S chan berg of the New York Times wrote in his 
dramatically forceful , poignant dispatches : 
“That view ol the future of Cambodia — as a 
possibly flexible place even under commu- 
nism, where changes would not be extreme 
and ordinary folk would be left alone — turned- 
out to be a myth.” * 

It is not necessary to be panicked by these 
developments. There is bound to be internal 
Instability in Indo-Chlna as. the communists 
reorganize society and restructure power, 
just as there was in China after 1949. At the 


moment South Vietnam alone seems to be 
calm and without visible bloodshed, but- 
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tensions could well be simmering beneath the 
surface. The point iq that communism is 
extending its frontiers and It would be 
dangerous not to recognize the potential 
political and social impact this will have on the 
rest of the world. 

As the nations of Asia grope for a new 


stability, It goes without saying the United 
States must do nothing to suggest it is 
weakening in its commitments in the region. 
President Ford has reassured Japan, South 
Korea, the Philippines, and others that 
U.S. policy is unchanged. Congress, too, Is 
backing away from any early call for a 
withdrawal of American troops In Europe or 
Korea. It is also leaving the administration's 
defense budget largely Intact. This is wise.. 
Moscow, Peking, and others must not be led to 
think that because of the debacle in Southeast 

Asia the U.S. is reluctant to act. 

But while America must maintain a bold 
posture it is equally obvious that a lot of 
rethinking has to be dime about where Asia's 
security arrangements go from here. In the 
short range it is not likely that Congress will 
agitate for a pullout of American forces in 
Korea but it is certain to address the question 
later. The predominant public mood after 
Vietnam is that the U.S. must never again 
commit its forces to a land war in Asia and 
that it will give military help only to nations 
Willing and able to fight their own battle. 

If President Ford and his Secretary of State 
do not begin tackling this question in an 
innovative way, the U.S. may confront another 
"Vietnam” In Korea at some future print. 

The reassurances to the nations of Asia have 
been given. So much for that. Now is the time 
to sit down with Asian leaders, to hear out 
their perceptions of future needs and require- 
ments, and to begin working out with them the 
kind of security arrangements which will best 
enable them to meet any challenges ahead. 
The developments in Indo-Chlna are cause for 
concern and sadness; they should not be the 
trigger for despair and panic. 


‘Sir Walter Raleigh just had it the wrong way around 
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UN has designated the common heritage of 
mankind. Such unilateral action would defy a 
General Assembly resolution of 1969 against 
Ikying claim to such resources in the absence 
of an international law-of-the-aea authority. 

One of the sticking prints now is whether 
such a body should have all the rights and 
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None of the more graphic events of the day 
m ea ns more to mankind's future than the 
prosaic process of deciding how to use, rather 
than abuse, the seas. For a world HanunHing 
praro and more food and minerals the rich 
storehouse of the sew. Vast as it Is, has to be 
husbanded wisely and Justly, it would be 
devastating tt a heedless .oceanic resource^ 

race were to develop because of the slowness 

with which the-UN Law of the Sea Conference control sought by the developing countries or 
hMbcenwprid^tow^^ecment. the limitations sought by developed countries. 

* rh ^J e k 80 emerging consensus on such other 

progress such as the /'important procedural 
result!.'' of draft treaty texts as a basis for 
debate when the conference resumes next 
March in New York. There has been a 
welcome spirit of moving forward rather than 
obstructing What is, after all, an enormously 
ambitious and complicated task of , creating 
world law. 

Nevertheless, the longer disagreement lasts 
the more the temptation for the U.S., Soviet 


- Sea law in a needy world 

Union, and other industrialized countries to ....si. 

begin the exploitation of the seabed which the K8OQ0rS WflTQ 

Ilkl k.. J I- a i ,l. . .. - ——————————— 
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Uncle Sam 
signals 


retreat!’ 


‘A bulldozer for Jerusalem’ 


John Cooloy's scurrilous report "A bull, 
dozer battle for Jerusalem" Is replete with 
anU-lsrael canards charging eviction of Arab 
codvoi sougnt oy me developing countries or re8 idents from East Jerusalem, demolition of 
•to sought 

Thereto an emerging consensus on such other h*dWngs by archeological ex- 


carried out in the Tunnels' sM- 
Muny of the houses cleared by jg 
Government were slums built in the# 


By Joseph C. Harseh 

Free at lost from its Southeast Asia obses- 
sion, the Government of the United States is 
turning its attention to the long neglected but 
urgent problems of its relations with Europe. 

The turn is two years behind schedule. 
Nineteen seventy •three was originally to have 
been “the year of Europe." But nt last 
President, Secretary of State, and Congress 
are all doing the things which need doing 
The Senate has voted in favor of lifting the 
bah ori delivery nf American arms to Turkey. 
True, the vote was narrow, 41-40. That 
measured the reluctance of tho Greek lobby in 
Congress to move without having in sight an 
Important Turkish concession to the Greeks on 
. Cyprus. And the House of Representatives still 
»has to act on the recommendation to end the 
&rnu ban. But the Senate vote eases the way 
Tor Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger to 
negotiate with the Turks over Cyprus. 

Also the House of Representatives has 
suddenly and massively decided that this Is no 
• lime to be cutting down the number of 
■American troops deployed overseas. The 
pehdfqg proposal was to bring home 70,006 of 
thfl K 416,600 Americans who are presently 
— , . - stationed overseas. The vote was 311 against 

tlie troop tut to only 05 In fnvnr. A jjear ago the 
' -** 1 — -^posai. waj defeated by afQ to J63 

Secretary Kissinger haS been in Europe this 
past week for several purposes beside^ ap- 
proaching the Turks about Cyprus. He also 
went to West Berlin as a pointed reminder to 
the Soviets that the United States is com- 
mitted to the independence of that city. The 
* Please turn to Page IS 
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Momentous market decision 

What will make a Briton’s mind up 


economic Jurisdiction 


to 12 miles 
to 200 miles. 

It Is vital to broaden the area of consensus, 
through such, means as interim , regional 
meetings, by the tone of the next session, 
without, definite progress, some fears ex- 
pressed in Geneva may sadly be fulfilled — 
that there will be a return to national 
adventuring, the formation of blocs and 
cartels, and other setbacks to the inter- 
national good. 


cavations. 

On the archeological excavations: Much of 
the excavation around Jerusalem's Temple 
Mount was begun while Jerusalem was under 
Jordanian administration and many of the 
current archeological studies are extensions of 
those excavations. 

Cooley accepts Arab allegations that Israeli- 
dug "tunnels” have undermined several Arab 
buildings, but according to the May, 1974. 
report of Prof. Raymond Lemaire the 
UNESCO director-general's representative 
for Jerusalem, "no major work has been 


residents of the Jewish and IbrjjLl. Bribe scandal 

Quarters of the Old City thank*!® 


Mayor Teddy Kollek for the "fL 
human care which was extended 
being extended to us, wWcbto. „ 
profoundly and which afforded 
familiesmore decent alternative*^ 

lions.” liarf 7 

WncMriHL .. 
Washington . Near E*l ***; • ;; 


rtiears U.S. 
ii firms 



A time for Indo-American friendship 

It is saddening that at a time of change and r 


U.S. arms sales to the subcontinent. 


• • v . i 


a warm: 


Ity 


. .... .... __ to btfild up 

PaHstph as a rival client. : *, 

Hew til eliminate the undercurrent of strain 
In Indlan-U.S. relations- ishardto kpow, but 


first meeting after the U.S. arms embargo was 

perhaps: uil8 is a time for verbal restraint 
srif-exaraihatlon. Americans should 


and 


: m uiuwn-u-a. reiauons-js nard to know, but 

8urely kee Pib« tempersunder control Is a way 
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: Skate expresses doubt there 

-:nn te tauch^ In iMit of 

Hw-rtcert yaveriani^ArDaricancornments. 
1 XSawJhi, :Tor ■ instance, ^ refer- 

: jJnS to U:S; piaQs teUt a navel hate at Diego 
Garda, spoke recentty ofthe "threri fromtte 
sea,” * statement patently absurd. And India 
has, not concealed Its srif-saUafactioo 'at 
1 Hanoi's victory In Irtdf^ Thlha' : 

- Some, of tbe Indian abuse has domestic 
xnoUvettoos. Mre. Gandhi is. preparing : fiw ^ad 
next year, and her “threat from the 
sea comment was protey y made (0 justify 
heefxmg E state -of emergency to rosfraln 
tfissldentactivity. 

At the same mna India fa sun f ussing about 
Washington's decision to lift Its emba rgo oft 


Former U,S. envoy In 
observes: that public utterances by 


to tafia Daniel 


Wgji officials of ‘Hhlrd-Wofld” ; countries 
shpuld not betate too seridUslv tot they are 


strive to find ways to efcpress interest In and 
r^ardfw a nation t{iat Is admirably trying to 
preserve q fype democratic society. Indians 
might realize it tests any people's patience to 
bejhe ronrtqnt target of gratuitous abuse, 


By Jamck Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Buenos Aires 

. U f 'The mushrooming disclosures of multimil- 
j*u‘ a li’oh-dotlar bribes and payoffs to various Latin 
wr: American officials by several United States 
ttjrtjfthles threaten serious repercussions for 
jf.&blistness all oyer the hemisphere. 

„ ?We could .be thg worst jousting we 
iftip ever reqefyed.’.' ahigh^ffjcial of a U.S, 
firm with Interests In almost every Latin 
-ir. American country said privately. 

Already there 1 b new talk of expropriation of 
.Maps United States firms. • 

‘Many. U.S. businessmen are concerned that 
jjt'Jip tovdstig&tlQps now under way will escalate 
.into a political vendetta in' individual countries 
-[ Wrth vyltch hunt characteristics In which 


Bnjuia noiiw taxen too seriously lop they are : . T upon to drip 

often M variance with their private comments ; Amaican8 8110113(1 be more 

and actions. Indians may rail at t)^. "imn^ . • Wjjticafyd to, accepting criticism and tfis- 
rialtem” but they stUl send their chUdren to ; SK t !? ll £ , 9 te fbetoric. Indians might re- 
American schools. jtecton the air cf hauteur they convey when 

At the moment there are a few encouragiiig 2^?V|L!^ pthera ^to^bficrourtwlm lhisy 
signs; that Mm. Gandhlmaybe baridta S d€mand 


ftton her bard 8tance.,WasWngton, for its - “ °b (jrt » If to a»y 


pari# '-haS . .signaled:' 1 thjdt It^vMdd" like ^; - *^Ci«iUy d^, r 13tot ’inS^’aS 1 of £d » ikjj 

resebed^tea pjeetidg of the joiqt commUska , i,- ^ 'mature rriattonahta boarded btaw 

oft cultural, ^ecOndbfieaMsdenttocCobp^ . v , ; Bhnr.e -.toe* 


art cultural, aconot^ artd scientific coteei^a- 
Uoo. This is a new 


He^MK^er-ivlsitU New Delhi; itnewp ' 
gol ofi the p'ouBa because India penceUedte: . , 


■Readers who have been 
between correspondent John 
of what Is happening fa J«-. 
conflicting account fan letter^ W 
Davis, identified as ‘Director*" 

Near East Research, Inc.,” 
to know that Mr. Ddvto’f 
registered iobbyte in WaahlBg^ 
of Israel. 

Mr. Davis protests that ;# 

City slums whkh 
good place for them to dJJ 

^1 I t li.iin final in* ~Tjmi ""**** ***— vw*. .liWBywmuvo ui..wu,u* 

hum^r beings W 1 0 • Peru alread y has ordered the token nation- 

suffered only by ^ 1 - alisjation of Gulf Oil properties for "notorious 

chose to utieriy , awxvr ; . ' •f.^irtrmoral. conduct”: even though there ia;no 
Ma ^ iara b : ■ . = : ' rt^L^eiddence of any payments made by Gulf in 

The National In fact; Gulf's operation in Peru Is.small 

ported (December, 1967): I 3 service .Rations and . a small-scale 

no ■ attempt io find P r ( ^f§;diqtribution network for products produced by 

- ^ tbe state oil enterprise. Gulf: ,iii Peru! is 

.Imaged to be worth less than half a miilloh 
?tityiar&‘ - • f’. y ' ■ 

j^ But the Peruvian action is seen widely as a 
f harbinger of new, problems for U.S. Coiq- 
f -phhies. . . • ■ i ;- ; •. 
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By Francis Renny 

London 

Britain In Europe, or Get Britain Out — that Is the question. Whether 
it’s better to suffer the slings and arrows of the economic crisis inside 
the European Community, or take up arms against the Common 
Market and by opposing end It. . . . 

Unlike Hamlet, John Bull has been set a deadline. On Thursday, June 
ruh. lie must walk into the polling booth and put his mark against one 
proposition or tiic other. What will make Ills mind up? What arc the real 
issues? Whnt will the repercussions he? 

For a start, there has never been anything like this referendum 
before. Hrilnln has no entrenched constitution — parliament can vole 
to do anything it pleases — but if there were a written constitution, the 
referendum would almost certainly be unconstitutional. It has always 
been believed in the past that Englishmen sent M.P.s to Westminster 
not to represent them, but to govern them as (hose M.P.s thought best 
through the exercise of their own unfettered judgment. 

To a large extent rigid party discipline (of a kind that would seem 
intolerable to U.S. congressmen) has already fettered that judgment. 
But to maintian that “the People" rather than Parliament is sovereign 
seems. In the eyes of most constitutional scholars, an entirely new 
departure. 

Most commentators agree that the referendum would never, in fact, 
have been held had not Harold Wilson been incapable of raising enough 
votes in hts own party to stay in the Market. He could hardly have 
continued in office relying on the votes of the Conservative opposition 
(most of which supports the Britain In Europe campaign). So Wilson 
was obliged to go over the heads of the Labour Party (whose executive 
committee backs Get Britain Out) and to hold what amounts to a 


persona] re-election campaign, without the inconvenience of having to 
resign first. 

The fiction is that, when the People have spoken. Labour will reunite 
and carry on in brotherhood and peace. But this seems hardly possible. 
Pro-marketeers like Home Secretary Roy Jenkins and Consumer 
Affairs minister Shirley Williams have already made it clear they 
cannot remain in on administration that quits Europe- On the other 
hand it Is impossible to see how Britain can integrate with the Common 
Market economy if Industries Secretory Tony Benn and Trade 
Sccretaiy Michael Foot — both passionate anti-marketeers — stay at 
their posts. Harold Wilson will huve to play the craftiest hand of a long 
and crafty career if he is to come out of this game with hlB shirt on. 

A good many rullng-dnss Britons believe that the best reasons for 
keeping Britain In Europe are political and diplomatic. They argue that 
Europe must be united to preserve peace and democracy, to stand up to 
Russia and the United States, and — through its courts and charters — 
to resist the state encroachments upon individual liberty that left-wing 
Labour members are trying to push forward. 

But most of the public argument is about the effects of the Common 
Market upon British trade and employment. Anti-marketeers claim 
that far from easing British goods into Europe and drawing European 
capital into Britain, the reverse has happened- They also claim that 
Brussels has “stolen” the sovereignty of the House of Commons (that 
same sovereignty which, oddly, the anti-marketeers are truncating 
with their referendum). Most of .all, they claim that European 
competition is costing British jobs — and tbe preservation of jobs at all 
costs is the top objective of the British left. . . 
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Ford and Mao: a warmer embrace? 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The Ford administration is interested in 
establishing full diplomatic relations with the 
People’s Republic of China when the Presi- 
dent visits Peking In the fall. But no final 
decision has yet been taken; and when it is 
taken, its nature could depend very much on 
what happens in Southeast Aria in the weeka 
ahead — and on China's role there. 

Since former Prerident Nixon's visit to 
China In 1972, mainland China and the U,S. 
have maintained diplomatic liaison offices in 
each other’s capital. This arrangement left 
unimpaired the full and formal diplomatic 
relations between the U.S. and the Chinese 
Nationalist Government on Taiwan. This 
continued recognition by the U.S. of the 
Nationalists on Taiwan puts a broke on the * 
development of any closer association be- 
tween Washington and Peking, 

There are .two. arguments, according [to q . 
well-informed source in Washington, why 
President Ford believes he must aim sooner 
rather than later for full diplomatic relations , 
with Peking (and the inevitable accompa; : . 
nying downgrading of the U.S. Emteteyfiit; 
Taipei to perhaps a liaison office), These arei 
1. The desirability: Of bringing this aboqt 
while Chairman Mao Tse-tung and Premiei; 
Chou En-ial are still at the .helm in China, 
since only these two veteran rflgiires could . 
probably sell to, thereat of ttri Chinese • 
leadership the , hoped-for . compromise, 
whereby the U.S. would maintain didst of ltd . 
links with Taiwan And still be allowed to open a , 
fallembassy in Peking. , '. 

?. The heed to complete any downgrading: 1 
of Taiwan ;by the U.S. before the presidential ' 
election year of 1070. Anything UiatMr. Ford'll ■ 
right-WIng RepUbltean;'crlHte could represent 
as a'seil-out Of the Chinese tyationallsta might 
prove; a potent weapon iri thelr efforts to ; 
.'discredit him.: •' -''V . ry 

Ah Recently ' as : May 1 7, Mrv Ford said at a: 
news qoiifereijce that among his. dhns in the : 

■ wake of events in lndo^Cblnfwas "ty reaffirm. 
our commitments to Talwen-r. Presumably, , .; 
then, he would seek to keep operatlvetha U.S. 1 
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Napoleon wins at Waterloo 


By Lance Carden 

Boston 

Last week, commanding Germany’s 
World War II forces on the eastern front, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology un- 
dergraduate Steve Simmons soundly de- 
feated the Russian Army. 

Such surprises are not unusual to the 
computer science major, who says Napo- 
leon wins the board game of "Waterloo" 
about 80 percent of the time. 

Steve and his friends at the MIT Strate- 
gic Games Society are part of a booming 
U.S. market for games that simulate 
historic warfare. 

Sales of these games, estimated at about 

62.000 in 1964, rose to an estimated 330,000 
in 1972. Industry sources say more than 

500.000 were sold in fiscal 1974 — despite 
the recession. 

War games are not for everyone. Much 
more complicated and detailed than 
"Monopoly," they can take many hours, 
even days, to play. 

In one of the most popular of the 
revolutionary new games, players assume 
the identity of magicians, clerics, or 
fighting men before descending into an 
imaginary subterranean labyrinth on a 
quest for treasure guarded by dragons, 
specters, sorcerers, and trolls. 

Called "Dungeons and Dragons," this 


excursion into a world of Tolkicnesquc 
creatures is played according to n three- 
volume set of rules. For thousands of young 
enthusiasts, such imaginative fantasy and 
science fiction environments have tempo- 
rarily eclipsed their interest in historically 
realistic war games like "Stalingrad,” 
"Gettysburg,” and "Panzer Blitz.” 

Donald Greenwood, new products man- 
ager for Avalon Hill In Baltimore, talks 
abouta war games “explosion," noting that 
in 1968 there were only some two dozen 
games on the market — now there arc 
"virtually hundreds.” He says the hobby is 
entering a new "imaginative phase." 

"Dungeons and Dragons” is “not really a 
game, or even a simulation, but an imagi- 
nation trip,"he says. 

Although most of the new fantasy games 
have come from small companies, even 
Avalon Hill — the first and largest of 
strategic game manufacturers — is nego- 
tiating with a popular science-fiction 
writer for the right to base a new game, 
"Starship Trooper,” on his novels. 

Among other companies taking advan- 
tage of the growing Interest in now types of 
strategic games is Simulation Publications, 
Inc. (SPI) of New York, a firm that 
marketed a game called "Star Force” in 
1973. "Sinai," based on hypothetical 


Middle East conflict, is already 
market. * *1 

At least two more Middle Eb* 
on the SPI drawing boards -wfi 
called "The (HI War" that 
foreign lake-over of Persian GulfSS 
"Sorcerer.” (ho initial spi 2 
(nnlusy offering, will be released^? 
and include the use of magk 1 J 
would use any other weapon "mTS 
explained. 

The proliferation of J 

able strategic games 
of traditional warfare slmtej ^7 
Dr. Clifford L. Snyre Jr.,amed4 
engineering professor ai theUiM 
Maryland, began playing naval wfl 
during World War II. Until a few iS 
he had only two or three ctaS 
games from which to choose. nSJ 
are al least 10 — possibly a 
market, he says. 

SPI officials estimate that 99 p« 
those buying their games are 
middle-class males — some 60 pent 
between the ages of 18 and », aodi 
percent are in the military service. 3 
Howard IJarasch, managing tfl 
SPT’s trade magazine, Strategy ail 
tics, says the company has been od 
by U.S. Army officials Interested hit 
special SPI game in officers’ rf 
school at Ft. Henning, Georgia. 


Sheffield cold-shoulders Europe 
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TOKYO 

TODAY 

; , ,lii ■ a, visit : to .the . Japanese 
capital; Monitor chief Rhotdp- ‘ 
Yapher Gordon N.: Converse 
; dlRcoyers cleaner all*; West- 
ern-style hairdos; and Ken- 

■ tgcky Fried Chicken. See his 
impressions and pictures of 

■ . Tokyo on , page 16. 
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By Francis Renny 

Sheffield 

For more than three hundred years this 
South Yorkshire city, set In a natural basin at 
• the foot of- the Pennine*; ha^been BynOnymous 
with the best In British Cutlery, tools and 
special steels. In spite of this, It has some of the 
cleanest air in England, for its anti-pollution 
laws are rigorously enforced and its furnaces 
belch no. smoke. The smoke over Sheffield 
•today comes from a political battle. 

, Some Sheffield companies export as much 
a* 50 percent of their output to the sophis- 
ticated markets of Western Europe; The 
steady, reduction of tariff barriers since 
Britain joined the Common Market two and a 
half years ago has undoubtedly helped them. 

VIEW FROM 

BRITAIN 

The managers of Sheffield industry are vir- 
tually unanimous that it would be a disaster if 
, Britons voted, in their referendum ,on June 
5th, to quit the Market. Tariffs would undoubt- 
edly be re-erected against them, and there is 
no other market available for such advanced 
products. '■■ ■ 

But. down on the workshop floor of the same 
factories, trade unions officials are mostly on 
the opposite side. To them the very fact that 
Uieir employers favor the Market Is sus- 
picious. The British Labour movement tends 

JSl. _ v J®£ J5S. Jra^,,PPWunUv , as-an 



British workers 


Efficient or not, does the state owe them a living? ■“"$ 

response tends to be: "Let make Briliah Industry 



Lisbon newspaper seized 

Is Portuguese communism 
swallowing up socialism? 


AP photo 


Socialist burns newspaper In protest 


By Geoffrey God sell 
Overseas news editor oE 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The military men running Portugal have ducked the issue 
of deciding between Socialists anti Communists in the 
struggle for control of the Socialist newspaper Republics 
Information Minister Jorge Correia Jesufno — a left-leaning 
Navy commander — ordered the paper closed down Tuesday t 
pending a decision by a special tribunal on the seizure or the 
•paper by Communists 24 hours earlier. 

Communists of one hue or another - usually acting through 
workers' committees — have managed to gain control of most 
of the Portuguese information media. Republics had been till 
now a holdout, with Socialist editor Paul Roga resisting his 
printers' demand that he and other Socialists on the paper’s 
editorial staff quit. 

After the printers' seizure of the Rcpublica plant Monday, 
armed paratroopers prevented Mr. Roga and other Socialists 
from entering the building. Once Commander Jesuino had 
issued his order Tuesday, the paper’s doors were scaled. 

The Socialists — who won the biggest share of the vote in 
lest month's election for a constitutional convention (38 
percent to the 18 percent for the Communist Party and its 
allies) — see themselves, as do many outsiders; as the main 
guardians of parliamentary democracy in today’s Portugal. 
Socialist Party leader Mario Soares has been particularly 
concerned by the inroads Communists have made, often 
through arbitrary or subtle action, to win control of the 
media, of local government authorities, and of the trade-union 


organization. Presumably the Socialists, buoyed by last 
month's election success, decided they must make a stand 
when it came to n threatened take-over of their own 
newspaper. 

The hesitation of the Armed Forces Movement (MFA) — 
which has really been running the country since toppling the 
right-wing authoritarian Caetano regime in April, 1975 — to 
intervene itself to resolve the struggle over control of 
Republics reflects a struggle going on within the movement 
itself. Ibis is a struggle between radicals (who often find 
themselves in tandem with the Communists) and moderates, 
and between those who want to perpetuate their hold on 
power through an as yet unformed political party of their own 
and thoso who ore willing to let power gradually return to the 
existing civilian political parties. 

At present the MFA has the signed consent of the political 
parlies — Including the Socialists, the centrist Popular 
Democrats, and tho Communists — to the military's 
maintaining veto power for three to five years over whatever 
decisions the partly civilian Cabinet and totally civilian 
Constituent Assembly might vote to do. But the more radical 
members or the MFA (and the Communists, too) feel 
rebuffed by the turnout in the April 25 elections and the 
support then given to the Socialists and the Popular 
Democrats. Both these parties want parliamentary democ- 
racy In a civilian-rut) Portugal. 

The struggle over control of Republics and the MFA’s role 
in It bespeak the continuing uncertainties in today's revolu- 
tlonary Portugal. 


No easy promises from 
Portuguese Communists 
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1 postpone the Spread of socialism. 

.Nojme BhouId conclude from this that the 
• British worker is eager to JoInMojScow’S flock 

ESlil barbed-wire curtain. 

British saciaUsm is in many ways much older 
than M^. ^otag back to the’Charttat move- 
ment of the iteos ahd even to. the egalitarian 
slogan, , of the 14th century peasants’ revolt 


sure, the unions’ response tends to be: "Let 
the state take it over and preserve our jobs I" 
The Common Market, with its free internal 
<»mpedtiop^s^ it* - miles ^nd wagubtttoM 
administerod from Luxembourg and Brussels, 
te seen as a threat to the freedom of a British 
aoctallst government to nationalise whatever 
it wants to and io protect ailing industries with 
tariffs. 

One leader of the Engineering Workers 
Union told this reporter: 

"Neglect by management has led to serious 
under Investment in our plants. The Germans 


Ry Takashl Oka 
^taf (Mriespondont of t • 

The Christian Science Mopitor 

’ . : Lisbon 

"Truth . . is to explain to our workers that 
it Is not possible to divide what doesn't exist." 

This was no reactionary capitalist speaking. 
It was the Communist Minister of Transport 
and Communications, Alvaro Veiga de Oli- 
veira, who directly or indirectly controls 
300.000 workers in road, rail, air and water 
transport, and in the postal, telegraph, and 
telephone communications network. 

., "Our generation is the generation of sacri- 
fice,", the minister continued bluntly. Short, 
ropndheaded, reflective, and softspoken, Mr. 
& Oliveira sat in his hlgh-celllnged 18th-century 
I Office on Lisbon's famed Black Horse Square, 
explaining to a visitor that after a whole year 
of effervescence since the toppling of 58 years 
of fascist dictatorship, it is time for Portu- 
guese workers to knuckle down to the hard 
task of rebuilding thqtr country's faltering 
economy. 

Two miles Inland from Black Horse Square, 
Communist Party headquarters in Lisbon are 
In a ; modest apartment building not far from 
. the 1 Stadium where bull fights are held. 

•r^ jHere, in a small conference room behind a 
,T‘ fjeception hall festooned with posters and 


•* mfded ^*m*#*ti^* 

already shield U from coww^jj itors, Alvaro fttateua, member 'oAhepropH- 

eam n living by setting ou f JV 

"each other, we’ve got to expjt ^ 

Spanish Comm 

. _ ft ■*■**—".• . . 

dillonaJ resoonse to a . Special correspondent of 

half a briekTwnL" . The ChrteUan Science Monitor _ 

WorWr . . ■ Vienna 


ganda section of the central committee, said 
his party was calling for sacrifices now, 

1 whereas others promised their countrymen "a 
good life for six months.*’ 

"To win the political battle, we must win the 
economic battle," Mr. Mateus said, "In' the 
nationalized industries, the situation is very 
bad, There is no money to invest and there are 
great debits. The working class must work 
more and sacrifice more." 

These are not exactly vote-getting remarks'. 

But Portugal’s Communist Party, which came 
a poor third in last month's Constituent 
Assembly elections, has Its eyes fixed on 
winning long-range control over a nation of 
nine million people, exhausted by a long 
colonial war and shorn of its rich African 
colonies, yet occupying a key Atlantic position 
athwart the approaches to the Mediterranean 
and commanding ship traffic to northern 
Europe. 

The tactic the CommunlBts have adopted is 
<me of unswerving alliance with the Armed 
Forces Movement (MFA), the group origi- 
nally of captains and majors who carried out 
the April 25 coup against the fascist regime 
last year, and who today, through the 28-man 
Supreme Revolutionary Council, effectively 
rule the country. 

Whereas the Socialists, who took 88 percent 
ot the pwjular votes in last month's election, . 
: arid the Popular Demtotfati, Who' tohfc 28. ;j 



Communists would demand 

percent, want the MFA to give their respec- 
tive parties more say In. the running of the 
government, the Communists have steadfastly 
maintained that political organization and the 
ability to mobilize popular forces copnt more 
than votes. 

.They did not get more than 12.5 percent of 
the votes .themselves, plus another four-odd 
percent for. their fellow-traveling aljles, the 
Movemept for Popular Democracy (MPP)l 

. dr 


y a staff photographer 
sacrifices from the workers 

Communists,'' 'If we give them a task to do, we 
know It wlll be done,” says a member of the 
Revolutionary Council. Mr. Oliveira accepted 
the post of Minister, of Transport after, tire 
conservative PPD had rejected it. .There have 
been strikes and disputes galore in transport, 
with the railways and some of the major bus 
companies being nationalised, with workers in 
some cases trying to take over and run their 
.‘ companies, with management personnel being 


Spanish Communists can hope for new prestige 
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Chang^ *r« irwda hy (wv wwta or non wl 
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uwwjnqnu* tny Mvorlc*. 

. . WE CHR16TWH SCIENCE PUBOSHIMG SO&ETV ' 


‘‘When Adatn delved and Eve Span, Who Was * ,ave muc h more modern equip- 

toqn, toe gentlemari?”. Perhaps the drivtoa ■ 8X1 we have ' 0ur onl y hope now is 

forcepf Bfitish spclallsm tpday is iheXear of B°vemmenl money, and If the government 
unemployment, : and the assertion that the U Jf enlUled t0 con,roI the 

duty of government into keep every worker in ,ndua t^- But while alj this is going on -until 
h!s Jot?, V{he|Her ,of. npt lt makes konbmic S f® 10 c P m Pet« « equal terms with 
sepse.;.--V;-.-,,.. th« forelgnere — we need protection. Imports 
; Even if he wqrks at a joss; it Is argued, jthat la r must’ be kept but. And that to 

almost bound tq be cheaper than having Social e ^ what we cannot do as memb^s of 

Security hand opt Unemployment bay; • ; Copmwn Mmket. So our movement is 

So WherieVer; an antiquated industry runs ” ■ ' ' : • 

into d^icum^ and to th^ with ^ 


newt a miiwh m wi u- *■ iJ Vlpnna 

^ou l y 5^' After events in Portugal, theBmallbutwell- 

Euroue " And vet the visitor ; organized Spanish Communist Party in exile 

like She?fle !,J * J^;V*harbegun-to scentUs- po^blereturn^ to Spain 
senwig in a S-to(Hiistant future and, moreover, a 

^ ,n a , p “ t - rYmco democratlc 


accelerating efforts to build up the Junta 
Democratica unitlng left to center-right par- j 
ties and groups in a program for a fully 
democratic Spain. 

The Soviets .currently support the; broad, 
democratic front, concept for; Western Com- 
munist parties. [Reportedly, - they are - not 
altogether happy with the performance of the 
PortugueseCommunistparty—forallltspro- - 
Soviet loyalty — with its overt harrasslng of 
the Portuguese socialists.] ] 

However, the Spanish Communist Party, 


t.. lh* 1 regime. ' , Soviet loyalty - with its overt narrassing o« 

Mire. Perhaps tnewy This year has seen the party gain in * the Portuguese socialists.] 

7* ® r ^ t1 has not V - significance on two counts: t However, the Spanish Communist Party, 

foreign troops, has inew? . • As one of the six independent-minded, has long been at issue With the Soviets ori the 

else’s empire, start parties which havejust threatened to boycott question of party Independence and, has r 

himself up from defeat an i ; • a projected pan-European Communist cottier- engaged in blunt polemics With Moscow since . 

is tier greatest handiW, ence unless the Soviets drop their Idea of using the Soviet-led Warsaw Pact intervention to 

hear a "Land of Hop®-®* i it to restore their former leading role over the Czechoslovakia in 1068. ! . • . ‘ 

Britain today the eol * d w hole international movement. It was one of the first and most forthright to ■ 

Labour leader 'rixi’s . h . ; • As one 6f the principal groups now condemn the military action against the 

c^ilaiiet;/. : v . . i . J 


liberalized party regime installed in Prague 
earlier that year. Since the Spanish pachas 
continued this condemnation despite several 
Kremlln effprts — ! through former ^talJjjtot 
members of the veteran civil war , tonlgre 
group resident s MoscoW^ to imdertnine the . 
Raris.batodv’^W^ Jegcfcihiblpi; ond 'btlh^v 
about a jreveraal of the party line,. \ 

S A, party 'program Adopted ■ in iB73 -r plso) . 
; drew sharp Soviet attacks because of- Its 
criticisms of ^viet-bloospclallsra and Its own 
advocacy of "k pluraliitfc and fully dembcyatlc 

^OCiety;_f - V' * r . ; . •. V : 

When the Spaniard^ refused to back down, • 
Czechoslovakia’s present 1 ha^d-liqe regime . 
dosed the Spanish ! broadc« ting unit, Rqdi.o; 
Independante; whtoh bad functioned 
Prague for njlany years. The Romanians -r-’ 


champions, along wlththe Yukoetovs, ttallana . 
and others, of individual party autonomy — at 
once provided fectiitiefe th Bucharest . : 4 \ 

: Not surprisingly, the cIsOh With MoscdW'hae' 
chUIedV the. Spanish • prirty ties J With , the 
Portuguese, ^ ; contrast, the Pprtpgaese.-. 
cdfhiHunist‘ Party ’ has uever’ Mtere* ill its • 
Moscow affiliation.Tt was one of only sU West 
European parties which supported the' Soviets • 
.when they occupied C&echodovakto ln ijMR, 
apd it still approves/; It accepts; thf Soviet 
Communist Party 'a right to.lead . ■, • 

' The Spanish party, -r-: likd the 'Italian 
Communlata Id, tHehf bid' for some : kind of 
Alliance, with the CKristijan DBmoqrats;—; to 
■apparently mere cdnc?eraMwlth preSeplirig a 
i|V Id er ,. popular; ’find • to^Bl jtoagb ithatj its 

PortugUMO cduiliterptfft , 3 ; ; ; 
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NATO scowls 
at Franco 

By Benjamin Welles 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The United States has been mounting a quiet 
drive to "sell" Franco's Spain to the NATO 
alii ance on the eve of President Ford’s visit to 
the NATO summit and, incidentally, to Ma- 
drid. NATO allies, however, seem to be 
resisting. 

In recent weeks U.S. ambassadors in the 14 
other NATO capitals have been instructed to 
seek agreement for an '‘explicit" NATO 
tribute to Spain praising the latter's contribu- 
tion to Western defense. While this would not 
mean actual membership for Spain in NATO, 

It would be a step in that direction. And it 
would please Gen. Francisco Franco with 
whom the U.S. is negotiating for another five- 
year extension of its military-base rights in his 
country. 

Stiff opposition to any gesture toward 
General Franco, however, has arisen from 
NATO governments led, or Influenced by, 
socialist factions: Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and Britain. Their ideological distaste for 
General Franco’s authoritarian rule burns 
undimmed 36 years after the Spanish Civil 
War. 

"Why should wo shake hands with Franco,” 
they seem to be saying, "when the U.S. has a 
defense agreement with Spain that spares us 
the effort? We have our flank protected For us 
— and we are spared ideological pollution. ” 
American strategists, with such unstable 
. NATO allies as Portugal, Greece, and Turkey 
much op their minds, find this complacent 
Attitude galling. Yet there is no use blinking at 
the facts: Not until General Franco has passed 
rfrem . the scene Is NATO likely to open Its 
/ .r^anks. to Spain, where the word “guerrilla” 
''■■■■y [#.- - A<: , . 

In fact it is reported that not eyen the NATO 
defense ministers, who will meet on the 
fringes of the "summit, " .are prepared to 
allude to Spain’s defense role In their planned 
communiques. So President Ford and Secre- 
• tery of State Henry A, Kissinger face the 
unhappy alternatives of trying to ram through 
hn explicit tribute to Spain in'the face of 
‘ stubborn opposition or falling back oft a 
unilateral American pat, on the head for 
• General Frango; Some passing reference to 
; .the CaUdiUo from Mf. Ford ot Dr; Kfasiiiger is 
^ that 1 the.American mountain, after 
■ , '■ ~ hiugh laboring, isltkely to bring forth. , -.; 
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The Boston Museum ol Science 

Finback whale, one of several species threatened with extinction by Soviet and Japanese whalers 


New weapon in save-the-whale battle 


Spanish troops march In Madrid: with Franco gone they could swell the ranks of NATO 


The planned Ford overnight stopover in 
Madrid May 31 is essentially a consolation 
prize for General Franco at a time when the 
ynited States wants to hold on to Its nuclear 
submarine base at, Rota, near the Strait of 
Gibraltar, and to continue using Spanish 
airspace, which one Pentagon strategist has 
described as the “door to the Mediterranean.” 
With General Franco nearing the end of a 
«*y®f r ru -P’ with neighboring Portugal still 
bobbing like an erratic top, and with a 


chagrin, the U.S. never has put (his In writing. 
Time and again, usually when the base rights 
have been up for id-year, or 5-year extensions, 
General Franco has asked for a mutual 
defense treaty (Le* automatic U.S. protec- - 
tion). Each time he has been fobbed ofr, will) 
carefully drafted statements (hat conic near, 
but not to, the point. 

Successive American officluls have flat- 
tered the genornl, have commlwraied with 


B y Harry B. Ellis 

, ' Staff correspondent of 

■ The Christian Science Monitor 

HiHIBnBIHIHilHfli This year ia critical for endangered species 

v of whales. 

/ell the ranks of NATO Congress hopes to muzzle Japanese and 

I Soviet harpoons with the threat of a trade 

lI!,rt i "!n,' l, ' ,! , U f,''^ d f^ i ?iTld to Twghest of nveral bflis pending In Con- 
U r ljru , He ^ ^ grega would require an “immediate embargo” 

mvoy for a mu hurt aecurily tre*slA producta manufflC tured by any “foreign 

thing jo toll NATO mcmbmijl enterprise” engaged In commercial whaling. 
ToPentagofl planners bill, sponsored by Rep. Aluhonzo Bell 

riiim’ialiinusof NATO ^l^js^V^g^'gallforn^ takes aim at throe Japanese 


U.S; reassures Europe 


shndowy WgftgTs ■— «-d add 

makers are paying far more attmUon toSoito ?inuLi < »5? ?,S f ji COUnlr,oa wllh wh,ch lho 
thah ia commonly supposed. • , P * in „ ne< ^ statee defense pacta, and then have 

General Franco granted the United States STT’ COn ! denl lhat Spflin hnd ™>where 

^jssstsr wou,d ““ ihe un,uxi 

sarasrs,s?ifsrs 


and cultural aid. He has also kqttjk 
nwoy tor & mutual security tre^ap 
brat thing |o Tull NATO memtartfe 
To Pent^ofi planners 
mint’iuliinw of NATO kocIwI®®^ 
s| in- urns. Spanish defense 
rrmnin vital to NATO , aseeuril)f:H*i 
tin* U.s. Immw its midear aib»»j 
ttiraugh which nuclaar-wwpona m 
merits uould (!nw lb NATO inn 
Turrujtm and Saragowa where W 
conducted and finder bombers aj 
tankers am based. U.S. slralew 
hope that in the event of wrious twj 


whaling companies and the Soviet Fisheries 
Agency, which among them catch 80 percent 
of the nearly 40,000 whales “harvested” 
yearly. 

If Mr. Bell's bill becomes law, the Japanese 
firms — which also control other fishing 
companies — would lose more than 8100 
million in annual sales of tuna, mackerel, 
salmon, crabs, and other fish to the U.S., 
according to Bell aide Craig Van Note. 

Other bills would broaden existing authority 
of the U.S. Government to Impose selective 
product embargoes if whaling nations exceed 
quotas set by the 15-nation International 
Wealing Commissi on (IWC) In London, 


NEW EXHIBITS at the 
MARY BAKER EDDY MUSEUM 
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By Richard Neff 
Special to 

; The Christian Science Monitor 

„. , ' Brussels 

The key purpose of the NATO Bummit 
ranting here May 29-30 is to display to Allied 
public opinion that the United States’s com- 
- mltment to the defame of Europe is not 
affected by the American withdrawal from 
Inqo-Chlna. 

President Ford’s trip here will mark the ' 
first time he has visited Europe since becom- 
ing chief executive and the firet time he has 


lost on the very public whom this summit Is 
designed to convince. 

. N £ T0 Koyerments do not need a Ford visit 
to be convinced of U.S. loyalty. Indeed at 
governmental level there is general relief 
among the allies that Washington la finally rid 
of what has long been viewed here as a distant, 
unconvincing, and messy involvement In 
Southeast Asia. 

But European and especially West German 
public opinion needs this reassurance, and that 
Is the first reason why the summit is being 
organized. • B 

_ N ^T° offic,aJs note tot the West German I 


Middle East or nwlenTMetUlcrr^j 

JtoLS’ SSS G SS ral ^ an ®?’ ,n wh,eh to Mkcd in the 

Baader-Meinhof gang on tit 


.1 .uv ^e^ 1 Republlcrepvt 

at the U.S, commitment is the topmost 

question raised by audiencra there! 


By David Mutch ■ 

Staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 

The trial of the four leaders of the West 
Gorman Baader-Meinhof urban guerrilla 
gang, which began May 21, illustrates a 
fundamental problem faced by all Western 
democracies beset by the problem of terror- 

asawsssasas-' gstetsstfas 
■caBa ggaa-^J ssass sss? 

powtole 5* d J? nm P a P er ' 

defoidante to have a fair trial a defense strategy staton^ 

In the area of pre-trial pubUdly, for ex- U» trial, to state T 

ampte, the newspapers have commonly re- ?* bpina deflJed **>• 
torred to the defendants as murderers West largdy fa l«*ed toe posetbfltt?^ . ., 
German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, In an P® 11110 ® 1 motives of (be 

ot A^rii ^ f ° l I| th f Bundestag (lower house! . A prosecutor, depioij 

ot April 25, said: A release of these criminals, declare political motives 

1 1U awaitU,g tfW, In Interviews caadoAt* & 

bur f* h S nca,vaWe «^n for with state prosecutor*, boweytf. 

rafeSitf U8 ? llM <Hewas always been stressed that thej^j 
If° m ae terrorists who which the defendants are ace 


Indicated little if any regard!** 
own live*. • , 

After their arrest they cWjfe 
sympathetic aUomws, nunysK'- 
have been occluded from the w .; 
they ate suspect of compIldV"}:; 

tboectlviUesofacrirninalgaafe'^V 

The state Is. accusing theijjj' 
together in one giant petWoadJJ- 

kill flffi Pv-. 



Vofe . sensSttohai, . 

* • ^ on l a ®, l€lemen f® m themeeting. ' HHwionraisro Dy audiencta there. . ’ 

^ Atattime ,V ™ 8Mmmit' also will give President Ford 
^ tojiical: rAvofutiOnary mee ^ individually and 

• ' ^ ^ ^ernmfeht ^Pwmtor Vasco fS ^ bl y 'trHaleraUy’’ with Greek Premier 

- to both T ^ rkl ® h Premi ® r 

: ^toiletaiiwhoes nations - Demlrel to talk over Cyprus and 

War ^ ith ^chbtoerand fire disputes. It isthought 

: * f l Udirig oVer Cyprus; theretosal of the “ r - Caramanlls, who last year 

; ^enchto.send their President or Premier p nng toed defiantly that Greece' Ayas with- 

i:WoSW^ajssss;- : -;2Eg;^!SS» 

American “res:omm I tme n i’ , m ay be partially ™wt(hSawB?«ia"nsitota 



with state prosecutor*. bowev«j ; 

always been stressed tool *5 JmJ 
Which the defendants are acct 




Historical Items formerly on the grounds of the original Pleas- 
r T“«Qt View home, Concord, New Hampshire can now be seen on the 
: Mdseum grounds. They consist of the entrance arch, the fountain 
and the two summerhouses. They were recently donated to the 
Museum by The First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Museum has also just placed on special display a collec- 
tion of 38 portraits of Mary Baker Eddy..M&ny of these depletions 
are tinted photographs, or are based on original photographs, sp 
the reproductions are essentially accurate. 


Guided Tours ■" < t ’ 

Open weekdays except Mon. 10-5; Sun. 1-5; Mon. June 2, 10-12 
Admission fee 51 .00; 12-20 2W; Members of Longyapr free . ■! •’ 

N». * 1 j. V, i : • -*• MAftV*AK?R EDDY MUSEUM ; i 1 
LONGYEAR HISTORICAL SOCIETY ■ ■: 
! '■ ■ ■ ; .120 Seaver StroOt, Brookline, MA 02146 

. (017)277-8943 . . 



Japan and the Soviet Union, the only two 
nations engaged in pelagic (deep sea) whal- 
ing, now adhere to IWC meeting, and Con- 
gress wants to put pressure on toe whalers to 
comply. 

Key Issue at the upcoming IWC meeting, 
says Prudence Fox of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA), is 
the so-called "Australian amendment,” 
adopted last year by the IWC with only Japan 
and the Soviet Union opposing. 

This amendment, due to be Implemented 
after the IWC sets 1976 whaling quotas In 
June, calls for a. "selective moratorium" on 
killing; any stock of. whales deemed to be. 
dangerously depleted. , 

Fewer whales, In other words, should be 
killed next year, though exact numbers for 
each species and stock remain to be set by the 
scientific committee of the IWC. 

Since the whaling commission has no en- 
forcement powers, Japan, and the Soviet Union 
— who resist lower quotas — could "object" 
and go pn fishing as before. 


Advcrtisimnt 

I Love 
To Read 
Fast! 


A noted publisher- reports there 
is a simple technique of rapid 
reading which should enable 
you to increase you reading 
speed and yet retain much 
more. Most people do not real- 
ize how' much, they could In- ' 
crease their pleasure, success 
and Income by reading faster . . 
anrirmbre accUrfuteiy, - \ ..-'au- , $■: 

According to this publisher, 
many people, regardless of 
their present reading skill, can 
use Lhis simple. .technique to Im- 
prove their reading ability to a ■. . 
remarkable degree. Whether 
reading stories, books, techni- 
cal hiatter, it becomes possible 
to ' read sentences ■ at a glance 
and entire, pages In . seconds' 
with this method,.. ; •> 

To acquaint' the readers of 
this newspaper with The 'Oasy-i 
to-follow rules tot developing 
rapid reading skill, ; ihe. com- 
pany lias printed 'ftill [details- Of 
Its interesting , self-training? me- 
thod In'e new booklet,' "How to 
Read Faster and Retain More,' 1 
mailed Dee to anyone, who 
requests It. f'Jo ‘obligation. 1 -Send 
your name, , aqldrefl?, arid .- zip 


Mayaguez: 
and the 
sea law 
conference 


By C. Robert Zelnick 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A hotly controversial issue of International 
law underlies the seizure and rescue of ihe 
Mayaguez : How far offshore can any nation 
claim territorial rights? 

So far, nations at the ongoing Law of the Sea 
Conference have been unable to agree on a 
solution acceptable to all. Much more work 
remains to be done, observers say. 

The Cambodians claimed 12 miles off the 
island of Paulo Uai. The captain of the 
Mayaguez said his ship was about 8% miles 
from the island when the ship was seized. Ten 
South American nations claim 200 miles, to 
protect their fishing rights. 

The United States, which for both military 
and commercial reasons recognizes territorial 
claims only up to three miles, has in the past 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction over mineral 
rights as far as 200 miles out to sea. 

Efforts to resolve conflicting territorial 
claims at the Law of the Sea Conference have 
thus far been unsuccessful. Many observers 
attribute the difficulty to the success of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries <OPEC) In setting oil prices in excess of 
$10 per barrel and In establishing a possible 
precedent for other primary commodities. 

Mineral rights have become so valuable that 
few nations ate willing to yield territorial 
claims regardless of ‘bow excessive 1 mtay 
believe them to be, it is 1 explained. 

The Mayaguez incident was the first within 
memory involving a civilian vessel appre- 
hended In a matter that had nothing to do with 
fishing. 

Even when such vessels ''violate" the 
territorial waters of other nations they are 
entitled under International taw to "Innocent 
passage,” legal observers explain. ' 

The "innocent passage" concept involves a 
ship sailing through the. territorial waters of a 
nation without engaging In any belligerent 
action — spying, making warlike actions ~ or 
disturbing any of the nation’s mineral 'or 
fishing claims. 

Most marine legal experts here indicate that 
toe Mayaguez clearly was making an “In- 
nocent passage” — despite Cambodian claims 
that the ship deliberately violated Cambodian 
waters and had to be checked out., 

The Mayaguez was the eighth American 
civilian vessel illegally seized on. the high seas 
this year, according to State department, 
officials. Seven previous Incidents hftve ‘ In- 
volved large, modern American lima fishing 
boats taken into custody by Ecuador. 

Ecuador, Chile, l and Peru are ariwng (he 
South American nations claiming sovereign 
righto ipttybft jtpoinijesr ' ■ ' 

" I*i the'* fcase *‘6f" Ecuador, some ;6f uie : 
American vessels rimed this 'year have been 
taken 80 to 100 miles fromsHore. . • ' ’ . : ! 
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The great art swap is on 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Leningrad 

"This year is the year of exchanges between 
our museums and American museums,” Bald 
Hermitage deputy director Vital! Suslov. 

He had Just been checking on the final 
restoration of some Hermitage treasures that 
will go on show in the Washington National 
Gallery next month. And in another hour he 
would welcome the latest courier with paint- 
ings from New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
for an exhibition. 

Ail together, the world-famous Hermitage 
Museum now has 12 or 13 exchanges with 
foreign museums annually. Like any museum 
director, Mr. Suslov would prefer to have the 
audience do the traveling rather than the 
fragile masterpieces. But as a second best, he 
is glad that political relaxation had made 
increasing East-West art exchanges possible 
in the past five or six years. 

Mr. Suaiov did not look particularly harried 
&8 he sat In his office in the Hermitage Winter 
Palace overlooking the Neva River. A large 
18th-century French tapestry, Russian 19th- 
century malachite and gold vases, and the 
highly decorated domed celling in this former 
private theater of Catharine II combined to 
give a sense of serenity. But several times 
during the hour -Mr. Suslov had to answer the 
Importunate telephone to settle questions 
about the Hermitage exhibit going to Den- 
mark next week and the Italian exhibit 
arriving here the week after that. 

Museum officials on both sides speak of this 
year's Sovtei-Amerlcan exchanges with en- 
thusiasm, Soviet works, going to the National 
Gallery and four other American museums 
this year and next under a private exchange 
■ranged by Industrialist Arm and Hammer, 
include so pieces from the Hermitage's superb 
collection of .Impressionists and earlier Eu- 
ropean:, paintings and 10 pieces from the 
LenUjgr ad Russian Museum. ■’ 


Among others, Mr. Suslov gave special 
mention in this exhibition to Caravaggio's 
"The Lute Player,” Ruben's "The Stone 
Carriers," and Rembrandt'B "David and 
Uriah.” 

Caravaggio’s "The Lute Player,” he said, is 
"one of the most characteristic of this mar- 
velous artist. His pieces are very valuable 
because there are only a few examples in the 
world. We have only one in our museum, only 
one in the Soviet Union." 

Ruben's "The Stone Carriers” is rare in 
that It is a landscape. And Rembrandt’s 
“David and Uriah" shows the dramatic use of 
light in Rembrandt's second period. Halfof 
the Soviet collection has never before gone 
outside this country. 

On the American side Metropolitan Museum 
American curator John Howat commented 
that the Soviet museums are getting ex- 
ceptionally fine works in the Metropolitan 
loan. 

"I’m not sure the Russians know that," he 
noted. "In fact, I’m sure they don’t." 

Among others In this loan Mr. Howat 
especially praised "the best portrait of 
George Washington by Gilbert Stuart"; 
George Caleb Brigham’s "Fur Traders De- 
scending the Mississippi," "one of the great 
masterpieces of American art"; and Winslow 
Homer’s "The Gulfstream," "the best of the 
best." 

Mr. Howat is here supervising the in- 
stallation of the last of the 100 Metropolitan 
paintings for the May 22 opening. The Soviet 

half of this official exchange is already on 
display in the United States in the first trip 
abroad of ancient Scythian gold artifacts. 

Problems of preparing for all these ex- 
changes include making sure that canvases 
are in top condition for shipping, protecting 
them in transit, and "keying them out" to 
their frames - making them taut again after 
transporting them in a slack state. 





Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 


Sven Simon 
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Leningrad's stately Hermitage Museum 

A Russian poet’s lot 


KGB questions about lack of a job 
and application to emigrate turned down 
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l^MSUai tfldVe Soviet fe*nr «ltm ' 


mmL 


' ^ Vienna for . 

¥***»)& for supportingi higher defuse 

spending in the United States. . ; . 

r a*'*?* of **• Gromyko's sweeping 
foreign-policy review called for IsraeU acceS- 
twee of a Palestinian state, criticized Dr' 

*: Kissinger fi i *i ‘step-by-step" = appoach in the 

J 1 ."** 1 flssteps awayfrompeace aridwariied ! ; 

Jfllun'airiHncit Jjii >4. - i 1 


was metfUd agS^oS 


.lnthe Foretgn Minister’s speech, which was 
given , af a celebration of the Warsaw Fact 
. . anniversary here. ; . . . . 

. Gromylm's perBonal criticism of Dr 
diking, as Soviet leaders have 
*w:h publfc criticism since , 
• detotite began some three years ago, In this 
P® rlod ,? yen arUclBs in the Soviet Mess have : 
generally Pr. , Kisringer and the 

■American President and have, saved their 
; top "to 0 Pentagon” or Sen, Henry 

LwsX or '‘ eneml “ 0,deten,e '' !nthe 

^^yto’tcriftclsTO of step-hy-aten 

SSfl E^wS t i5« i ! dea8i; ^thput men- 
l‘ are not new;.: 

«lin? rv h ?h e ^ ayed dowB b V the Soviets 




By n staff corrcspondonl of 
. Tho Christian Science Monitor 

_ • . 1 , Leningrad 

Forty people woro crammed into the 
room, sluing on a couch, stools, a mattress 
on the floor, and even on top of the upright 
piano. One apartment wall had been peeled 
back to the open brickwork, and photo- 
graphs, posters, and chalk drawings deco- 
rated the other walls. 

The hostess, in a floor-length gown, 
began the evening by reciting some of her 
poems from memory. Young men followed, 
usually declaiming, but occasionally un- 
derplaying their poetry in a monotone. The 
audience of other poets and friends saL in 
silent, rapt attention. 

It was the tenth-odd poetry reading by 
unofficial Leningrad writers in the past 
two months. Like the previous poetry 
readings and their sister unofficial art 
shows, this one was not disrupted by 
Leningrad party or secret police officials. 

For the time being this relative tolerance 
contrasts both with present-day Moscow 
and with the Leningrad of a few years ago. 

■ J 8 ? 1 September ' lh«n after adverse 

: publicity, permitted two later public exhlb- 
its. . 

When Moscow artists tried to continue 
with shows in their apartments last month, 
they said they were warned to stop by local 

me B€Dior ^^odox 
artist, Oskar Rabin, said he was expelled 
from the Union of Graphic Artists because 
. he participated in the apartment exhibits. 

In recent months Leningrad authorities 
ka !?j!f en , le ” forceful than Moscow 
• authorities in curtailing unofficial art and 
poetry. Following the bulldozer Incident 
f*nb®tod officials quietly allowed two 
■; Unorthodox art ahows to go on locally. One 
v , of these was held in the pri vate apartment 1 
! Si P^tJKonatanito Kiuroinsky In Septem- 
the other was bald in thepSto 
Houw of Culture lnDpcemher, , . 

, 7' :-‘V| ik ; l.r ; \r • , . * ' ■' • 

W-h \\ '■ T; 


I^cningrad now may be coming aresft 
tho louRhor Moscow policy on 
according to unofficial nrlisls, law 1 
authnrUles said u few days ago thattw 
would be no site available for IkP 
exhibit UiQarUaiaroqucaledforMiyJl 

For now tho poelry readings IhglJ 
kind of offahoot of the art snow 
continuing, however. • .j 

According to Mr. Kuzmiokji J” 
readings were first discussed amoag®* 

3p pocla in February following U*FJ 
of the art shows. After the FebnisJtJ '■ 
dissident novelist and pUywrigMJJJ. 
Maramdn — In which Mr- . 
recanted and was given a W. r[ r 
sentence — some of the podrj. *; 
afraid and dropped out, 

Bald. But others stayed 
compiled a few bound copiw? 
written book of unorthodox poetry- 

Mr, Kuunlnsky Insisted 
not UlegaJ or underground, ffl 
nothing secret about iL A r' 
specifically forbids puNicw° n ,-i 
endgrejoirmal. • ' 

Mr. Kuzminaky claimed & 
which would like to issue more » vii 
"books" In the atyie of ijf JJJvi 
Cooperative of the early l 9301 ,^ dii 
willingly accept official 
objects only to the choices by ^ 

established publishing bou* 6 *- 

So far In the current 

mlnalrv 10 M hli aiuriment W*. . ik i-; 


mlnsky said, bis 
searched by tbe KGB 
has be been threatened 
e jobless ”paraaito ,, w 
Leoingrad poet Joseph BflW 0 
ago. He has had only 
quesUonings about his lack w ; , . 

Me. Kuuntoriiyt 
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Future of 
Panama pact 
hangs in 
the balance 


Uy Richard I.. Stroul 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

^bother potential "Cambodia” sits tm the 
ddorstep of the United States -r Panama. 

A brand new treaty on tho Canal Zone — 
after 11 years of on-and-off negotiation — 
waits only final touches, with Sen. Strom 
Thurmond (R> of South Carolina already 
announcing he has votes to defeat it . 

Tension mounts In smell, proud Panama 
where riots, Jnn. I) and 10, 1064, caused 24 
casualties, and temporary severance of diplo- 
matic relations. 

Coming to implementation now Is an 
eight-point preliminary "agreement on prin- 
ciples" signed at Panama Feb. 7, 1974, 
between Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer and Panama Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Juan Antonio Tack, promising a new 
'treaty. It Incorporates just those points which 
conservative Senators Thurmond, John L. 
McClellan, James O. Eastland, Herman E. 
Talmadge, Barry Goldwater, John Tower, 
Carl T. Curtis, Paul J. Fannin, Roman L. 
Hruska, and others to the number of 37 oppose. 

A third of the Senate (34) can block a treaty. 

„ Developments seem hurrying the situation 
to a showdown. Foreign Minister Tack has 
been here In connection with the Organization 
of American States (OAS) meeting; diplo- 
matic sources say the treaty issues have been 
reduced to a few, but vital, decisions. The 
*_Rev.. Marcos G. McGrath, archbishop of 
'<■ Panama, a strong natipnai advocate for treaty 
"revision, Is to bold a press conference' here, 
Wednesday. 

Sides are being taken and the Women’s 
National Democratic Club, through its board 
of governors, urges treaty ratification now 
rather than before the 1976 election. . 



Miraflores Lock, Panama Canal 


Peter L. Gould 


In the 1964 election, President Johnson 
defended conciliation, candidate Goldwater 
charged "Uncle Sam has been treated as a 
weakling — as a spineless pushover — as a 
symbol of a country that no longer has the will 
or the nerve to protect its citizens abroad, to 
defend its honor, to speak up for its prin- 
ciples.” 

The Hay-Bunau Varlllas Treaty of 1904 
sliced Panama in two with a 10-mile canal 
zone, gave the United States powers as "if it 
were the sovereign of the territory," and 
extended the treaty "in perpetuity." 

"I took the Canal Zone and let Congress 
dobate," Theodore Roosevelt declared after 
Panama revolted from Colombia. 

Despite treaty modifications in 70 years, 
Panama protests "colonial status." 

International events accentuate the prob- 
lem: 

— The world is dropping colonialism. 

— "Third world" countries show In- 
creased militancy, expressed in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 


— Guerrilla warfare gives small countries 
a new weapon. 

— Natural resources receive higher eco- 
nomic and political pay in the shrinking world 
and Panama’s natural resource is its location 
and configuration. 

The eight-point Klssinger-Tack “agreement 
on principles" promised, in part: "An entirely 
new interoceanlc canal treaty” (abrogating 
the 1903 treaty) ; elimination of the concept of 
"perpetuity" and substitution of "a fixed 
termination date"; recognized territorial sov- 
ereignty of Panama; continued U.S. "oper- 
ation, maintenance, protection, and defense of 
the canal" until the new, fixed-date treaty 
expired; larger phased participation by Pan- 
ama ia administration; protection, and oper- . 
ation of the canal; ' 
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Panama Canal 




Manama 


Canal Zone under 
U.S. sovereignty 
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Argentina wins OAS election 
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By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor ' 

Buenos Aires 

• The election of Alejandro Orfila, Argentine 
Ambassador in Washington, as secretary- 
general of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) gives Argentina a big geopoliti- 
cal boost in this part of the world- 


Nine out of ten times you con- 
sult i\ dictionary to check your 
spelling or to find out where a 
■ word may be divided with a hy- 
phen. The new Instant Spelling 
Dictionary lists 25,000 words in 
large, easyrto-read type. It 
takes only a glance to look up a 
^ jivord; and Instantly find It cor- 
7 reetty spelled and accented. In 
! addition, .wprds that are con- 

k-,.fyged with other: wbrijpljfflagis^ 

they sound nllke art derlrteif 
and cross-indexed. Words such 
. as: AFFECT - EFFECT; CAP- 
^•UCAL - CAPITOL; PRINCIPLE 
, - “PRINCIPAL; etc. Once you 
1 own a, copy, you’ll use It many 
more times than your big, aWk- 
whrd dictionary. 

•./ The new; revised edition has 
j - complete punctuation rules, 

, spelling rules, capitalization, 

. compounding wordp, . form, -of 
: , address salutations, ,'propffea- 
r dera marks, , apd over I.OOO ab- 
: breviatlons. 

V - Tp' introduce It to a greater 
■■ number of people, Career In- 
stitute, the publisher (s making 
It available to you for only $2.65 
postpaid, Monpy back if riot saL 
7 isfiedi Simply send yqur ch,eak 
i\; pr morfey order >tb:r . Shelling 
r ^Dictionary, Dipt.' :'506-43, : Sherj 
r^ man Turnpike,' , Danbury ; |.^T 
Vi-M816. - 


But It. carries a number of implied risks for 
Argentina, too. >. 

It Is recognized here, for example, that the 
staunch opposition of neighboring Brazil to the 
Orfila candidacy during last week's voting to 
Washington will not dissipate quickly now that 
Mr, Orfila is in the secretory-general’s chair. 


As Argentina’s traditional rival for South 
American Hegemony, Brazil Is very suspicious 
of Argentine actions. This attitude is likely to 


continue and perhaps even grow as a result of 
Mr. Orf Ha's selection. ■ 

The Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro’s 
leading newspaper, called his election a 
“tragedy for the inter-American system." : 
Paraguay also is unhappy with the Qrflia 
selection, For a year, Paraguayan Foreign 
Minister Raul Sapens Pastor was one of two 
active candidates for the OAS post, During 
this period, Argentina came out in fayor pf 
Mr. Sapena Pastor over Dominican Foreign 
Minister Victor Gomez Berges. 

But last-minute Argentine pressure lit the - - 
form of a decision of tl)e government bf ' 
President Maria Estela Martinez de Pdron to •• 
openly support Mr. Orfila on the first, ballot : 
led the Paraguayans to wlthdrsw Mr; Sapena 
Pastor’s name. -• 


in anticipation ot increasing prices we have been buying heavily 
the type ol rugs that have graced the finest homes In America. 
Happily lor you our prtoee are consistent with our ability to buy 
them In Persian bazaars, ; villages, and in nomadic encamp- 
ments. We are their best customers for these precious ruga, . 
You. too. can be our best customers In owning [Gregorian rugs 
which you- can enjoy In your generation and your: children in 
thelfs. ^ 

May we suggest you visit ona of our two shops, whichever is 
! most convenient lo you. 

. vye take your old orientals In trade. 




Do hope we can help you 
with your reservations for 
BOSTON IN JUNE. Will 
submit to your choice of 
I and /travel arrangements 
visiting outscanding piaces , 
of interest. i . 


Pastor’s name, f ’ ”. .; 

Paraguaysn-Argenljtie rslatlods Kkyd token : 
a turn for the\vorse as a result. t - : -V , . 

:■ Argentine .observers recognize th^ tjwse 1 
.• aretfflt: the, only twp rtoja (Hat Arg^ttoafjceS v ■; • 
"in havlhg Usihaii iri the OAS chdir. ; ; ? 

For one thing, the hemisphere organization ■ 
is In something of a state ^crisis, 

, Many hemisphere nations quest Ipn lto Wnt 'i:/ 
itinued - usefulness. 'Some have ' advanced ' thfe - 1 
fdea’that It blight to be scrapped, while other* • 
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thla debate pqd Mr. Oi'fUa wlU be widklhg ,f on’'; : ; ;. 

egg shells,” as one Argentine dommenti^ar •'£'.!?&■)£ ■■ 
■put it. , .. ■- " ;v - ; 
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Dayan: Seeking a comeback? 
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By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

Moshe Dayan, Israel's once charismatic 
hero figure, is writing his memoirs, which he 
hopes will help him make a political come- 
back. 

The former defense minister feels that 
undeservedly he has been made a scapegoat 
for the initial setbacks of the Israeli forces in 
the October, 1973, war and thinks that his book 
will confirm this. 

One weighty voice has been raised in Mr. 
Dayan's support: that of general of the 
reserve Yigaei Yadin, one of Israel's top 
generals In the first Arab-rsraeli war In 1943. 
General Yadin was a member of the five-man 
official commission that Investigated ail the 
military and political aspects of the 1973 war. 

In Its final report the commission refused to 
pass any Judgment on the question of Mr. 
Dayan's ministerial responsibility. But Gen- 
eral Yadin said recently: "Mr. Dayan cannot 
be called to account for the mistakes of the 
generals. The reproaches against him are not 
justified." 

n« I J5S51? d ? y IsraeI ’ afir ^ prime minister, 
David Ben Gurion, as one of his "bright young 

men for the leadership of the state, Mi\ 
Dayan currently Is at the nadir of his political 
career — merely a private member of the 
Knesset (parliament). 


But he could become politically active again 
as soon as a suitable moment arrives, His 
adversaries say that such a moment precisely 
is what he is waiting for. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin lias no 
illusions about what Mr. Dayan’s attitude 
would be if his Cabinet were in trouble. The 
same is true of former foreign minister Abba 
Ebon. Politically Mr. Dayan and Mr. Eban are 
poles apart, but they would make common 
cause if it were a matter of bringing down the 
Rabin government, which they both dislike 
intensely. Mr. Eban has said that If he were to 
become prime minister, there would be a 
place in his Cabinet for Mr. Dayan, although 
not necessari ly as defense minister. 

Mr. Dayan is a member of the former Rafl 
splinter group now back within Mr. Rabin’s 
Labor Party, but his socialism has never been 
more than skin deep, and he now is flirting 
with the right-wing nationalist opposition 
bloc. 

It is by no means unthinkable that he might 
gather up his followers and secede from the 
Labor bloc in the Knesset to set up a new 
coalition of the right. In the meantime he is 
working hard on his book, scheduled to be 
published in London by the end of the year. 

He already has circulated among members 
ofthe Rabin Cabinet several chapters dealing 
with the October war and the subsequent 
disengagement talks. So far none of the 
ministers who has seen the book has re- 
quested any deletions. 


Indo-China 


Vietnam joins Asian power game 

Hanoi: Balking friends? 


By Victor Zorza 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Hand has summed up its victory in these 
words: "The Vietnamese people's strength 
has crushed the aggressive force of U.S. 
imperialism, the most powerful imperialist 
chieftan and the most vicious enemy of 
mankind, and has upset its counter- 
revolutionary global strategy, thus making an 
important contribution to tho offensive pos- 
til of the [world] revolution." 
jxbesse words, from the Army paper Quan 


Moahe Dayan: pounding out memoirs 
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Turkish divorce bill enslaves women savs py-Prombr 






Special to 
• The Christian Science Monitor 

jA Wl that would ease Turkish divorce lawa 
hat touched of fa political storm and provoked 
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me case. The new measures are bnoosed ™ 7 ‘T 1 * uia warn to make it i 
strongly by progressive political forces to change wives several times." 

as “emancipated" women, who maintain that foJnteS'w rn'm’ " S "' e 8,8lcm oI alimon * 

passage of the bill would threaten women's «„ II? t!lc divorcce remarries) is soon 
rights and social status. n , f 8,710 context, ail hough some sociul 

This argument might seem strange to a 8Clentlals stress ,ho( leads di- 

whi&r^ ■ R,pporter ot women ' 8 

Muftaoglu is a member of the proidamfc pr ^ ures ~ society 

National Salvation Party. ““J 1 f 1 . ook wfth approval on divorced 

Vehement protests greeted the announce- do not wanl divorce. 

MassssraaSS 

gained their economic independence. . . . 


vurcces to sit nt tone Instead of weft 
Various women’s organization iki 
ci*e tho proposed reduction info* 
age fur marriage, predicting thalli 
cause serious rods! profaloms and lad 
furtiH'r increase in the birthrate. i 


or womens , 

Shah of ,ran warns of oil price 
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Another amendment ik the projected bill 
would reduce the minimum age for marriage 

tail 1 ? ??? 2.!° 15 and for w ”«en from 15 
th p bill would cancel the system of 
alimony for life, regulating it Instead to the 
economic and social position of the woman. 

At first glance, the proposals would seem 


H would "make women 


— unless the dialogue between nil 
producers and consuming countries suk. 
pended In Paris last Anril is ^ 
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the current ritual tan or oil surplus, pfri 
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la ihoae uf infUi ton-hit wnmodlU® ; 

Saudi A ratita now showi signs of 
view that combi mtilons of both th«*F 
aronectaary. 


"Dot MhanDan, are being repeated in dozens of 
different ways in newspaper articles and radio 
broadcasts which stress the historic nature of 
the defeat Inflicted on “four successive U.S. 
presidents." The United Slates, which after 
World War II became the world's "strongest 
nation," economically, come to believe that 
material jxwer allowed it “to become an 
international gendarme," to rally the forces of 
"international capitalism," and to stop the 
forces of social Ism. 

It perceived Vietnam — "correctly" — os 
the focus of the contradictions between social- 
ism and capitalism, independence and neo- 
colonialism, says the party paper Nhan Dan. It 
therefore sought to build in Vietnam a "dike to 
hold back the red wave that was flooding 
Southeast Asia." Thus did Vietnam become 
the testing ground of U.S. power and prestige, 
“as the aggressors themselves often af- 
firmed." But what the test proved was that 
tJ.S. power was “limited," and that Its limits 
have "reached breaking point." Its defeat 
showed (hat America would never again be 
• able to act as an international — "or even 
regional" — gendarme. 

Never before had the world situation been 
‘as good as It is today," never had imperial- 
ism experienced “such Tierce crises and 
ullctlonB, pr been weaker, . than now," 

. -/brld revolutionary forces "are, dearly. 

In the strongest offensive position they have 
ever had," while the imperialists 1 capability 
to wage war is becoming "increasingly” 
limited. “Thus, the world revolution now has 
better conditions under which to develop.” 

But what will Hanoi do with its victory, now 
that It has got It? At the end of last year, the 


Hanoi dailies carried a series of articles by 
Gen. Nguyen Vo Glap, the defense minister, of 
the kind that he has often published before on 
the eve of a major offensive. He insisted on the 
importance of Marxist-Lenlnist precepts, but 
he presented them in a nationalist Vietnamese 
sauce which neither Moscow nor Peking 
would find to its taste. In a similar series of 
articles which he wrote more than 15 years 
ago to eclehrale the victory of Dlen Blen Phu, 
General Giap explained why the Vietnamese 
revolution differed from both Russia's and 
China's, aid why it followed its own path. 

Ever since then Hanoi has sought to present 
its own revolutionary model as more relevant 
to the needs of the many nations suffering 
under the “neo-colonial” yoke. This Marxist- 
nationalist mixture was usually present dis- 
creetly, so long as Hanoi was dependent on 
Soviet and Chinese arms aid, but the trium- 
phal ending of the war may remove some of 
the earlier inhibitions. 

Both Moscow and Peking see Indo-China as 
the route to influence In large areas of Asia. 
They may he as wrong as Washington was, but 
great powers do not learn from each other’s 
mistakes. In competing for Influence In Hanoi, 
they may — as great powers often do — seek a 
degree of control which the Vietnamese would 
see as infringing their own independence, as 
has happened on earlier occasions when Sino- 
Soviet rivalry was focused on Hanoi. 

Both the Kremlin and Peking may feel 
entitled to some reward for their arms aid, but 
Hanoi may prefer to pay in agricultural 
produce rather than in strategic facilities and 
in political influence. To protect Itself against 
too tight an embrace by its big brothers, while 
extracting continued economic aid from 
them, Hanoi will need allies in the world 
communist movement and in the “national 
liberation movement," where Moscow and 
Peking are competing for Influence, One way 
to gain such allies is to obtain recognition of 
Hanoi's own "revolutionary model," and to 
inspire its emulation If possible. 

This is where the intense nationalism of the 
Vietnamese communists, which leads them to 
claim a unique role in developing a model 
suitable for other nations, could cause them to 
become a challenge to both Moscow and 



The conqueror asks price of cameras In Saigon market 


AP photo 


Peking. In the paeans of victory this theme Is 
muted, while the United States is execrated. 
But the United States is withdrawing from the 
area. In the long run Russia and China could 
present a greater threat to Vietnam, precisely 


because all three are communist, and because 
the two bigger powers have imperial am- 
bl Lions in the area. 
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Thai student protest revived Pathet Lao oust Americans 
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By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
, ' i:- The Christian Science Monitor 

Bangkok, Thailand 
By supporting student demonstrations 
against the United States, Thai Government 
leaders may have helped unleash a tiger that 
could turn on them. 

. Left-leaning student activists and Prime 
. _ a __- Mijifetef Kukrit PramoJ found themselves on 

ah-u«-. 7~r- ~ : Bm same. side against the United States when 

woou confinned ■ ■> -PrfeaidentFord sent the Marines to Thailand 

would join If tmdtad, i vS awart o( the operatic* to the merohant ^ 

— — * . ship Mayaguez off Oambod^j. V ■ •: *** 

. , The Thai Government protested that the 
npOfC ^landing of marines at a base on the Gulf of 
I JWQIv ,r Slam was a violation of Thailand's sover- 
fleuwR h aua ^ tottef : eigntysThe government then gave more than 

«gmw toe appwlrf |hMc| y ju^ tacit support to the student demonstra- 

tlons against the United States that erupted 
after the incident, apparently in the hope that 
the demonstrations would strengthen Us case. 
The United States has delivered an official 


they could make things very difficult for this 
government." 

The government consists of a fragile coali- 
tion of political parties that many observers 
expect to collapse before the end of this year. 

Several activist leaders who had been 
working quietly behind the scenes In recent 
months suddenly emerged in the political 
forefront during the uproar over the May- 
aguez incident. At the peak of a three-day 
demonstration in front of .the U.S. Embassy In 
Bangkok, they mobilized about 6,000 protes- 
ters. 


After toppling right-wing leadership 
Laotian Reds put pressure on U.S. 
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of criticism 


Eban - : tfie gwernment and the students’ had de- 

Ikl^' : m8nded an ^‘apology ^’ High-ranking govern- 


aUc campaign 
government. 


Chaim BartLey, 


•, “But what will remain a prol 


: ■ ■ . “'dv * guTwu- 

. . raept pfftclala said they were satisfied with, the 

IfiTTKin K-I iiMmn ^ U ; s -‘ letter - But sopie people are wondering 

whether 11 wiU ^e students. 

»-ttape goMin " The g° vernment & going through , the 

denunds from the emit* IW®® 8 of reviewing its relations with the 

» H i.Unitwl States, and before Jong a semblance of 
aapoqgor muybeowmaww return to Thai-U.S. relations,” 
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problem is that the 
.•students now are mobilized," he said, ''and 


was a highly respectable showing when one 
considers that university students are cur- 
rently on vacation, making it much more 
difficult to assemble a crowd than It would be . 
when classes were in session. : 

The student movement Is badly divided, and 
the activists do not appear to enjoy as much 
popular support as they did two years ago 
when they moved against the military govern- 
ment. But they have shown that, given an 
issue of broad appeal, they stUl chh gather 
enough strength to wield considerable 1 In- 
fluence. 

In their protest against the U.S. the students 
produced some of the strongest insults they 
. could think Of. Among other things, they hung ; 
a rubber shower slipper over the Seri of the- 
Ifnited . States at the front gate of the U.S. 
Embassy. Thfe insult Was considered particii^ 1 
larly strong because, in the.Thri view, the foot 
Is the hlost.distasteful .pari: jbf the humari 
anatomy. 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Vientiane, Laos 
Once again under the threat of violence 
American officials have had to flee a town Id 
I ndo-China, this time in relatively peaceful 
but left-leaning Laos. And in yet another 
Laotian town three American rid officials 
were being held hostage by student demon- 
strators. 

The turn toward greater violence casta 
considerable doubt oyer the future .of the 

northern Laos, a sizable anti-American dem- 
onstration recently resulted in the evacuation 
of 11 American officials. The demonstrators 
broke Lntp a U.S. rid compound and!, threw 
chairs and typewriters' Birough the windows. 
The Americans left LUaug Prabeng for .Vien- 
tiane, the administrative capital, aboard char- 
tered airplanes, Nqne of the Americans' was . 
harmed;;'. '■■■' 

, But the ritiuittoh wah more serious for three. 
American aid official being, held ‘hostage by. 
student demonstrators In Sayamiridiet In 
southern Laqs.i ■ 
The Laotiah coalition 1 goveiAment an- 
nounced Thursday that it was sending a Joint , 
team to negotiate the release of the three , 
officials. The, students had threat ened the.Jlves 
of lhe.hoet^ge6;^n^8sa;sertes6f demandawas 

■: rj j.- ;!.l ■- ‘J.' ' ' 1 

;• Although not; he<^fefjiy directly organized 
by the pr|^om)nunist jPrihet Lao; theiantl-. 
AmOrlcan demctastratorfl certainly have had 


the encouragement of the Pathet Lao, who 
now hold the upper hand in this country. The ; 

- dem on strat lorn have coincided wlth a series of 
carefully orchestrated moves aimed at reduc- 1 

. tng the Influence of the right-wing generals . . 
and politicians who once had -enjoyed strong 
American support. Within two weeks. In the 
face of Pathet Lao military and [political 
pressures, the right-wing leadership hak col- 
lapsed. A number of leading rightist generals 
and government, officials have fled the ediu* - 
; try. •;■■■. . r • ; : ' '• •' 

rj -Until tpe ^o^rilWf^^canbffU^ 
at the U.S. Embassy in Vientiane reihalwd 
fairly confident that officials of the poriitloo 
government meant what they said when they ; . 
declared that they wanted 'to* mrintrin !; 
friendly relations with the United States '^bd ■ ■ 
'the American ! afd program beWV.ISfow the 
; Americans ark not so sikre. Attta 'morh^tJ the 
: tNS.iB providing 'about I5Q milUotf a yew ln . 

• : military and economic asristance to L^oa. - 5 

! ' , Loos officials also h?d promised protection . 
for American personnel and propertvV But it : 

- was apparently only after the offices in Luahg 
PrSbartg had: been- vandalized that a police > ; 
patrpl arrived to inspect the scene. - Reports ■ 
from SayannaWiet were too sketchy, to deltf* i 
mine whether the police had attempted |p - 

prpyldeprntM^lonthei^. •,! V; : . 

! The demoiwivatl^ art forring tte U.S. to % •" 
■ reduce its presenceHh I^aos mere rapidly, than ! 

: originally, planned., Therq are feweritoan' • ! 
’350 American Government employees here at.! 
the moment. . 
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A crucial 
shortage of 
gas builds 
up nationwide 

'By John D. Moorhead 
Business and financial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

A fabric miJI in Virginia is scrambling to 
avoid a shutdown this coming winter — which 
would idie 10,000 — for Jack of natural gas. 

The same danger faces fertilizer makers, 
manufacturers of glass products, Arizona 
farmers who must irrigate their land, and 
bakers of bread for the residents of Boston. 
They all depend on natural gas, which is 
getting scarcer and scarcer. 

"After 20 years of price regulation, what we 
have is a total breakdown of the system,” says 
Rush Moody Jr., a former vice-chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission. "The gas 
shortage Is very real and is growing worse 
everyday." 

Proven domestic reserves of natural gas at 
the end of 1973 were about 250 trillion cubic 
feet, which at current levels of consumption 
would last about 11 years, according to a study 
by the Argus Research Corporation. Undisco- 
vered reserves might add another 23 years to 
this figure, a recent National Academy of 
Sciences report finds. 

■ ft “ of the problem at the Massachu- 

Ncu lnstitute of Technology is one more voice 
;■ wachonis urging an end to regulation. 

< Power Commission regulates 
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The Ford administration has moved another 
step forward in its two-pronged post-Indo- 
China policy of shoring up faltering alliances, 
and of simultaneously warning potential foesj 
or troublemakers not to underestimate U.S. 
tolerance of being pushed around, 

The latest piece to fall into place in 
the shoring up of alliances is the Senate vote in 
Washington reversing the ban on U.S. aid to 
Turkey Imposed by Congress last February in 
defiance of White House and Stale Depart- 
ment wishes. 

The Senate vote alone could prove enough to 
sweeten the meeting between U.S. Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger and Turkish 
Government leaders at the Central Treaty 
Organization (CENTO) meeting in Ankara. 

The latest tough warning from the adminis- 
tration came in an interview with Secretary of 
Defense James R. Schiesinger in the current 
edition of U.S. News & World Report. In it two 
of the Secretary’s main thrusts were on : 

Korea: If North Korea were tempted to 
invade South Korea, Mr. Schiesinger said, the 
North Koreans "would have to conclude that 
the U.S. would take more vigorousaction than 
we were inclined to take during much of the 
Vietnamese war.” One of the lessons of that 
war is that rather than simply counter your 


military forcos/’ ^ * ,,a and By David Winder 

A renewed Arab oil embargo; "I think ■■ , '***.' * Staff corr^pondent of 

Secretary Schiesinger said, "that wo are less ,n h,s I lnU T vi ^, incident „ TheChrislian Science Monitor 

likely to be tolerant of n renewed embargo Vietnamese sJffMSK — 

than we were in (ho initial one in IU7.1. . . . I’m long 118 Jft oatient ^Tthe 1 SSLSc Set taking longer. The clearance is usually only 

reaaUan Kori'n fs *3 m the hills of cLpLd Won. from one of the agencies, not all four as 

other than to point out there are economic. . , . , , , I* reeved as coiri r.n* w riviHnn nffiHnl hare testily required, officials say. 
political, or conceivably military measures in * ‘ ehnllenge. ' . ,. No Qn(j ^ c * m]ng , n md no one is movj y g Until the refugees get that clearance from 
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“piracy like that used in CnmhnHiii" ^ cos mtheAeg^ Sifto the previous 24 hours. The day before: Government agencies and those under 17. 

Arab -I wariwar hJJSii ™ „ , 1,1 casc iu1 They resolved nolhimz hni « J 33. years of age. The result is that refugees were 

IIV . gsn new oil embargo. their l Turn* Ministers A maze of security checks that leads leaving for their new homes this weekend at 

[Diplomats here believe the Schiesinger In Iks during the NATO gatherim!! through the labyrinths of files of the Cl A, FBI, the rate of 250 a day. 

statement may have especially serious con- »t the end of the month fin iw!!! Defense Department, and the »State Depart- A nagging uncertainty now sols in among 
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Arabia. Two months ago, before King Faisal ’s l Sprint and Turkish Cvoriol cm2 the ho,du P’ offictalB here “W- 

murder, Secretary of Stale Kissinger publicly resent a lives ^ ^ (Immigration and Naturaltzation Service 

assured King Faisal and Oil Minister Zakj ... : Commissioner Leonard F. Chapmen Jr. alBO 

Yamani that talk of U.S. military intervention • « " , Sot relflry Kissinger hops has told a congressional committee that 
was only "irresponsible" iiewsunoer sdppiiIi! . 1 p act ’ wn 0,1 ,if dng the banooCl aecurlty checks were causing the delays. But 
lion.J ‘ ^ ‘ t urkey will IxMoken enough for Uef FBI and CIA spokesmen said they knew 
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They resolved nothing ^ 33. years of age. The n 

their Prune Ministers should nwS A maze of security checks that leads leaving for their new nomes mis weesenu m 

talks during the NATO galheHuIv! through the labyrinths of filesof the CIA, FBI, the rate of 250 aday. 

ut the end of the month On Jus! Defense Department, and the State Depart- A nagging uncertainly now sols in among 

due to tie resumed in Vienna ta. ment ,n Washington, D.C., Is responsible for adult refugees, even though their bright-eyed 

Cypriot and Turkish the holdup, officials here say. children scamper through the tents, shriek 

resent a lives ^ W (Immigration and Naturalization Service delightedly os they • ,,J “ J — 


Simultaneously with the publication of the 
Schiesinger Interview, the North Korean rmlio 
put out a blistering attack on the ll.S. 
accusing it of "twaddling that it would 
observe and maintain” its military com- 


delightedly os they slide down grassy em- 
bankments with cardboard sleds, or pounce 
from behind on unsuspecting, good-humored 
marines. 

"Of course the refugees ore concerned," 
says Vietnamese camp leader DaoTrong Ngo. 
“They want to get to their final destination. 
The only thing that keeps their impatience 




Refugees at Pendleton — how long will they smile?. 


By Richard L. Allman 


Solar heat? Buil ders say it’s ready now 

Big government 
charged with , 
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same time, 

Sta2S5s , 2 e r e « 11 drawn from the Mrt h is 

bringing 75 cents to $1.50 per mef . 

wh^?f Uat !? n s ? ells . shorta 8 es Hie states 
which depend on interstate pipelines and eas 
curtaUmenU in th. New 
example, are running at 21 percent aavs a 
j^kesman for toe New England Gad S;i- 

eut h jSL' f S P ind “ trial use « who have been 
. h® 6 * 1 able to make up toe 

shortfall with alternate fuels, but they are 

concerned abbMtthe future. y . 

n6W ^ tUdy - released’ May IB by the 
American Enterprise Institute, a publicly 
supported research organization, recom- 
mends a phtaed elimination of regulatory 

Smrtage 88 ^ ^ effectiv0 Wfl y to 
"Higher prices would ... add to incentives 
f" “ Pl0ra driUIng ’ and drilling would 

fiSTw! "f* ^t** 0 ™***” of 8BS, according to 
Paul MacAvoy and Robert Plndyck, the MIT 

prepared the study using 

computer modeling techniques , 

w^ dW>Ca f eS of dere 8ulation also argue that 
higher prices will dampen demand. 1 

Such der^uJat ion, however, would end the 
favored position of residential users of natural 
gas, who benefit from low prices and are 

8UPPJy I 

^^^vi*d fel)wariz of the ^PC's Office ^ 
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Big government 
charged with 

By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
TheChrislian Science Monitor 

Small builders across the U.S., withdozenB 

f g ■J} ar homes to tftolr credit, insist 
that solar heating is available for the average 
home owner Ip enjoy - right now. 8 

These builders, who have designed built 

■^«X55r l ' ta ,>rgeiy 

"My son and I,” writes Robert L. Heaton 
consulting engineer of Berkeley, California* 

I ?" d *** 0perat,n s a retrofit solw 

W ^fstom on a home in Berkeley 
Neither HUD, NSF, NASA, nor ERDA all 

duJy uo^ted, have been interested enou^i to 
see solar energy being Used. ’ ’ •. 80 W 

Mr. Heaton, one of many responding to an 

JSSTn? Department °f Housing and 
tbB National Science 
5 (i da l , on '| Je National Aeronautics and 
Space AdmlnlstraUon, and the Energy Re- 
Karch and Development Administrator - 
federal agencies Involved in Washington's 
current new look at solar energy 8 

lhat . lhe government’. 
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down is the knowledge they will eventually be 
sponsored and resettled.'’ 

As a warming sun finally penetrated the 
dense bank of damp coastal fog that chills the 
Vietnamese, Pham Doan Duong unbuttoned 
his jacket and said earnestly : 

"It is very important we get out and get a 
job. The people want to work. ’ 1 
This former director of a technical school in 
Saigon added sadly, “If they stay here they 
feel like they are in prison. It is better to stay 
in Saigon." 

Like so many of the middle-class refugees 
here, this scholarly looking man, a phalanx of 


pens sticking out of his top left-hand pocket, 
asked for information on life outside the camp 
gates: 

What do the Americans really think about 
us? Is unemployment as high as people say? 

"We have no experience, no contact/' he 
said as he walked slowly along a road busy 
with people and military trucks. "How can we 
have contact? It is impossible. We only see the 
tops of the hills." 

Nothing will change, officials here say, until 
they get the necessary clearance and the 
required sponsorship. 
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By C. Robert Zelnick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A second Alaskan pipeline — this Ume for 
natural gas — Is moving so slowly through 
complex arguments that it may not be built 
before 197B at the earliest 
Two years after Congress allowed construc- 
tion of the oil pipeline from Prudhoe Bay to 
Valdez by exempting it from federal environ- 
mental regulations, Washington Is being asked 
to decide the best route for a pipeline able to 
carry some 28 trillion cubic feet of gas. 

Two companies currently applying to the 
Federal Power Commission (FPC) proposed 
widely different routes and transportation 
systems. 

The El Paso Natural Gas Company wants to 
transport the gas along the same 800-mile 
pipeline corridor to be used for the Prudhoe 
Bay oil. At Valdez the, U.S. gas would be 
liquefied and transported In tankers to the 
West Coast. Once there It would be turned 
. back into, gas for local markets. • 
ii ton jKl ;P^ ;4ppticotio» vifl : toe - 

Aiaskan Arctic Gas Pipkm8TCkfmii^y ^AAG); ' 
which proposes instead an overland pipeline 
east across northern Alaska, then down .Can- 
ada's Mackenzie River Valley, and into, the 
U.S.-Mldwest. . v.’ . ■ 

Approximately 100 iiitermted. parties have 
intervened in the FPC hearings, lndikUng the 
state of Alaska which, for 'revenue reasons, 

: favors the El Paso application, ■ 

• Several Midwestern Mates support the A AG : 
projkjsal . AAG also hW won support from each 
of the dbmpanies involved In too oil pipeline 
venlurewfth the exception of El Paso. , ; 

So complex are the Issues and so numerous 
are the parties that the FPG's final decision is 
{ Unlikely within the nekt -12 months. Apd once 
the FpC has rulfedi toe . Tiiierior Department 
must decide which of the two routes will pass 


Even optimists believe that it may be 1979 at 
the earliest before gas actually starts moving 
through the selected route. . 

Proponents of the El Paso route contend ' 
that: ■ 

• A common oil/gas pipeline corridor, will 

minimize environmental damage, particu- 
larly since the AAG route may cut across the 
Arctic Natural Wildlife Range In northern 
Alaska. ... 

• Knowledge gained during construction of 
toe oil pipeline will mean fewer pitfalls during - 
construction of the gas pipeline. 

• A route limited to U.S. territory means ■ 
fewer international complications since Can- 
ada has yet to resolve environmental ques- 
tions; the aboriginal rights of its Indian, and 
Eskimo populations, and powerful interests 
among several provinces. 


routes.-, 


I tal impact statement. .From toero> the Issue: 
j may go td court, ^ome observers even suggest 
1 ’possible congressional action on the choice of 

! .. • - ‘ 


■ Eliminating the liquefaction and back* 
lnto-gas steps on an overland route could save 
consumers 8800 million to $800 million per ■ 
year.- ; . , 

• A Mackenzie River route would deliyer 

. more gas to consumers, being able to deliver . . 
QanOdlan^ well as Alaskan natural ga& >: ; 
v • :The : prtja:tcouid ^MdeWopportiutfiy - • 
for several joint energy undertakings with . 
Canada under conditions sanctified by treaty . 

• Any environmental cpste liivolyed in toe : 
overland route would be more than offset by 
toe elimination of tanker traffic. . <. } 

Environmental groups are split, on- their- 
' rfioicp of routes! Few regard either rout es. 

cjearly.better than file other. ; • . ; .. v . r ; 

Jn lts original ! mfiact stotement on the oll •" 
pipeline, the Interior Department suggested • : 
that ' the Mackenzie River gas route had 
enormous ■ economic advantages over , the J, 
route how proposed by El Paso. IOhe/FPC ... 
continues to regulate gas prices, most, obMtfvr ; 
era believe the overland route would lave. • 
consumers billions of dollars in the long run. 1 . 

But with soaring energy prices and possible ;{ 
deregulation of; natural , gas : prices,; . many • : ‘ 
observers see -l he difference between the El ; 
Paso and AAG routes ip. term® of corporal? 
profit statements ratow that? . savings to 
.consumers. ; ‘ . 
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New front 
entrance 
for Mother 
Church 

Boston 

The Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Massachusetts 
has acquired a main entrance. 

The new portico opened May 18. marking 
the final step in new construction at the 
Church Center. Redevelopment of the area 
adjacent to The Mother Church began in 1968 
snd includes two new administrative build- 
ings, a Sunday School building, a reflecting 
pool, and large underground garage. 

Ten 42-foot limestone Corinthian coiumns 
dominate the classic half-rotunda. The en- 
trances are set in a curving glass wall 
reinforced by bronze bands. Two elevatorsare 
available to take churchgoers from the lobby 
to the auditorium and its balconies 
No ceremonies marked the opening. In- 
Mead, in a brief statement. The Christfan 
Science Board of Directors called for “works 
Instead of words" and “renewed dedication on 

iriiSfin 0 * ?ft^Uan Scientists in a time when 
; .. values are being tested more sharply 
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By Marcus F. Franda 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

- Indications are that one of China's post- 
Vietnam strategy goals will be to promote 
Instability in northeast India by giving more 
active support to separatist movements there. 

In the wake of Communist take-overs in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam, Peking is 
anxious to head off any extension of Soviet 
influence in Asia, and India is seen by the 
Chinese as a Soviet agent . 

In recent months Peking has urged "coordi- 
nation” among breakaway -minded tribes in 
the Indian states of Nagaland and Mizoram, 
gwhgfttfpo.ooo Indian troops have been keeping 
ffi ffifpcace for two decades. In April India 
declared "president's rule" in Nagaland be- 
cause the state government hod lost control 
and in January a leading Indian police official 
was assassinated by rebels in Mizoram. Omi- 
nously for India, Peking has recently encour- 
aged separatists and reixris in (hose parts of 
Burma and Bangladesh that front on the two 
Indian stales. 

There is increasing speculation in south 
Asian capitals that, in line with this new 
strategy, China will recognize Bangladesh 
some Ume this year, perhaps in the next two 
months. (Peking opposed the Bangladesh 
liberation war of 1071 and in 1972 used its first 
vote in the Security Council to veto Bangla- 
desh entry into the UN. China abstained from 


voting when Bangladesh was admitted to the 
UN in 1073.1 

A Chinese diplomat told the official Bangla- 
desh news agency in Bonn May 4 that "What 
we thought about Bangladesh two years ago is 
no longer true. . . .We now believe that 
Bangladesh cannot be dominated by any 
foreign power." 

Mention of "any foreign power" obviously 
was a reference to India and the SovieL Union, 
both of which have come under increasing 
attack in Bangladesh during the past two years 
despite the fact that they were almost the only 
supporters of the Bangladesh liberation war in 
1071. 

Early this year Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
then Prime Minister of Bangladesh, declared 
himself . President arid ' abolished parlia- 
mentary democracy and freedom of the press. 
But he since has allowed Bangladesh news- 
papers to print student attacks on India. 

When New Delhi abolished the position of 
tho Chogyal (king) in Sikkim and changed 
Sikkim's status from that of an Indian pro- 
tectorate to a "fully integrated state of India," 
in April, Dacca newspapers were allowed to 
echo Peking’s charges that Sikkim had been 
"illegitimately annexed by India because of 
India's expansionist and Imperialist designs." 

Although tho Bangladesh Government for 
the past year or so has been silent about 
establishing diplomatic relations with China, 
Sheikh Mujib has said that he wants friendly 
relations with all countries, presumably In- 
cluding China. 
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By Richard L. Strout 

„ Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
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* Uncle Sam: no retreat 


previous week he had been at pains to 
underline Ihe American commitment to South 
Korea. 

During this coming week President Ford 
will himself be in Europe to meet Egyptian 
President Sadat in Austria and also, and 
importantly, to Join his NATO allies in 
Brussels. 

Europeans who are concerned about the 
possibility of a decline of American interest in 
the outaide world should particularly note that 
vote in Ihe U.S. House of Representatives on 
overseas troop cuts. The House surprised Itself 
by the extent of its non-isolationism. 

No one can say exactly how much this swing 
back to vigilance was caused by the Mayaguez 
ship incident. 

It was like a tap on the kaleidoscope. 
Suddenly the pattern changed. 

What had seemed to be a drift toward 
military disengagement has turned Into a 
dear disposition in the Congress to man tho 
distant riunparls and refurbish the arsenals. 
Having voted to keep up the troop strengths 
overseas, tho House also rejected, usually by 
about two to one, a series of proposals to cut 
back on appropriations for new weapons. 

Ail of this is the plus side of the settlement in 
Southeast Asia. The United States has dis- 
engaged Itself from the long contest there. It is 
out of all of Indo-China. It presumably will 
soon be out of Thailand. Singapore and 
Malaysia may have to make such ar- 
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rangements as they can with China and the 
Soviet Union. Southeast Asia is on its own and 
there has been a defeat of an American 
purpose. 

But in this dust-settling aftermath of that 
long struggle one can see more clearly the 
extend to which it shackled the energies and 
resources of the United States to that part of 
the world. Too little of time, attention, and 
resources were available for Europe. 

Now the whole Southeast Asia story seems to 
belong to history. It is behind and almost 
forgotten. The giant has been unshackled. He 
is concerned about Europe — and about the 
Middle East. 

Another point becomes clear. The President 
of the United States no longer can conduct 
American foreign policy by himself as was 
largely done during the Johnson and Nixon 
phases. Mr. Ford alone cannot commit or 
guarantee. What ha promises Is only valid 
when and if confirmed by the Congress. 

Europeans would be making a serious 
mistake to assume that the Congress of the 
United Stales Is today bent on any retreat 
from responsibility. Quite the contrary Is true. 
The Congress will be consulted on every 
important point. But it is just as concerned as 
is the President or Secretary of State about 
Europe, about the NATO alliance, about the 
Japanese alliance, and about a fair settlement 
in the Middle East and between Greeks and 
Turks. 


★ Momentous market decision 


Pro-marketeers dispute many of their oppo- 
nents’ facta and figures. Some of the above 
allegations they will concede, however. But, 
they continue, it Is precisely because Britain 
has allowed her industry to become uncom- 
petitive that she is In her present mess. You 
will meet very few British businessmen who 
want to sacrifice the dwindling tariffs they 
now enjoy ill Europe, and.go back to trading 
from the outside. • 

- As for "sovereignty" — pro-marketeers 
wonder how much real control over the British 
bureaucracy Parliament enjoys right now. 
They suspect that British socialists are afraid 
that Brussels will check their own schemes for 
ruling by edict. If only the Labour government 
had been prepared to send Its best men into 
the European institutions, Including the Eu- 
ropean parliament (which it boycotts) It 
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would have found it both flexible and respon- 
sive, the argument goes. 

But the facts and figures are complex, 
contradictory, often hypothetical. Politicians 
are always crying “Debate the issues — not 
the personalities." But that is probably bad 
political psychology. This reporter gets the 
Impression tjiat British voters are skeptical 
whether "the issues” can really be defined at 
all— that what matters to them most are the 
personalities bidding for power. So they will 
probably line up die coalition of pro-market- 
eers like Harold Wilson, Roy Jenkins, Edward 
Heath and Liberal leader Jeremy Thorpe on 
the one side — and the leftist socialist anti- 
marketeers like Tony Benn, Michael Foot and 
Barbara Castle on the other, and ask them- 
selves: Now which of these characters do 1 
trust? 


★Oil firms in bribe scandal 


WHITELEAF HOTEL 69/6B InvemuB 
Terraoa, London, W.2. Telephony 
01-727 0681 or 01-220 1828. A vary 
comfortable bed and bteqkfaal only 
hotel. Full central healing. Near Ken- 
alngton ' Gafttena, -Say* water/ 

pounds, lully inclusive ol b/laat ehd 
tax. All rooms wllh t/phone and ra- 
dlo. Brochure Airmailed. 

ARfiCOTT "HALL HOTEL. 
Boumamouth. Family run & ur# 
censed. Near -town, centre 4 aea- 
front. Garden with heated awlpiming 
pool. 8ummer 1075. Beach Burt 
galow. Tel. 783050. 

WORTHING, ' BUSS EX' -r T CuMW 
LAND Hotel. On sea front west bi 

E ter. 45 bedrooms C.H.’Llft, Spebla 
lYma for residents. Send for . bro- 
chure, Mrs, Chtonall,' Resident Dtreo- 
tor. Tel. 35084; 1 ' . 

soloists wanted 

SOLDISTB/DEPUTIES REQUIRED. 
Auditions Sunday 3 p;m. June 29. 
Write Music Committee - Second 
Church ol Christ, Scientist, London, 
104 Palace Gardena Terrace, W.fl. 

wanted : : 

FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIEN; 
. T1ST, Aehtey Hoad, Altrincham. Cfie- 
ehlre, v^Ksi'.to pwhMe a Biped- 
wood Stairway (or alrnifar), upright 
dend ln ndnt condition. f : ’’ ••• -• 
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Relations subcommittee May ifi that U t]ad 
paid nearly $5 million for political purposes, 
overseas. The ruling political party of Presi- 
dent Park Chung Hee in South Korea received 
$4 million • nearly half a million dollars went to; 
support the successful presidential Campaigns 
of the late Gen. Rene Barrientos OrtUno of. 
Bolivia and other campaigns, qulf also. con- 
tributed $50,000 to a group based Jn Lebanon 
that was prompting pro-Arab public relations 
lntheU.S. • , > . > 

Other oil companies tnht have : disclosed 
they made polid^ cOTfrlbutions outsideihe. 
U.& jhdlude Jiobil ,0ii CorpbraUoh* standard 
; ■ Oil ^Ctunp^’-'Uadiahe’) 'and'SfandardVOii- 
Company of California. Numerous otbeV U-3. 
companies are under investigation; . . „• , 

• Newspapers,, magnifies, radio, - and: telev 
vision in Latin Amerlca pre iresihg much of 
the situation* Columnists in Carw^aa , - for 
example, demanded that the government ^of 
. Venezuela • President Corlod Andres . perra 
launch major probes. ■ . , , , K ■ 'h 


★Ford arid Mao meet ; 

.Ji ; >r . -i mainland across the ioO miles o? the^ 
security treaty ' with Taiwan under which the ■ ' Strait. • .. : •; . ■ ' : 

U.S. ; Is committed to' help defend Taiwan In addition to this military commitment, It 
Against armed, attack. An armed : attempt By can be anftnh ad the U.S.,wou|d try tp presteye. 
the People’ sReixiplle totakeover Taiwan Is' Itsecddbrni9 ties with a separate Taiwan -and 
it; fact unlikely, ' given ' the mOgqltude pf the - the' military and ;tomim«ilcatloiis fflci)iti^ it 
(Ration that ^uld 'be 1 n^ed4d: ' hashllherto had on the lsl^|d. . " ; f ".-: : A ; : 


. ?.v. ■; } 

. ■' • •• ■ *■ ■ 


So for, this Is what Is known about the bribes 
and other payments: 

• United Brands paid $1.25 million last year 
to a Honduran official, now believed to be the 
former minister of economy, Abraham Ben* 
naton Ramos, to escape the effects of a 
whopping new banana tax, The disclosure last 
month led bo the ouster of Gen. Oswaldo Lopez 
Arellano as Honduran president — and a 
sizable shakeup in both the government and 
the military. Now there Is talk of nationalizing 
the United Brands Honduran operation, which 
is onatf. the; largest U.S. lnyeatmehts: in 

• UWted^rahS^^ingf p^Elire^tiAfiHtf ; ‘ 

bribes were made to officials In other coun- 
tries In which it operates. Costa Rica, for 
example, demanded and received assurances 
that no such payments were.made to Costa 
Rican officials,. Panama,' El 'Salvador, and 
other nations are similarly asking the ques- ' 
tion. ,. .’.'j.. - .■■■' : ' 

. > Gulf'Ofi admitted before d Senate Foreign 
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China draws closer to Europe 


By Joe Gandelmon 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Dacca, Bangladesh 
Despite official smiles and handshakes here 
and in New Delhi, all is not well between India 
and Bangladesh. 

Three years after independence, Bangla- 
desh 's "liberator," India, is feared and dis- 
trusted by many here. Many Bangladeshis say 
that India, the second largest donor of aid to 
their country, after the United States is 
“exploiting" them. 

The two governments are trying to iron out 
several difficult, emotion -charged issues 
among them: 

* Disputed maritime boundaries. Bangla- 
desh has awarded oil-exploration contracts to 
six companies, including Atlantic Richfield 
most of which want to begin drilling after the 
monsoon season. In all, Dacca has leased 
35^000 square miles of the Bay of Bengal. But 
India also claims 4,000 of them and, since 


work in a state already experiencing a food 
shortage. Some maintain this huge influx 
could become a political issue and eventually 
threaten the stability of the strategically 
located region. 


Behind these issues lies a variety of Bengali 
fears, including the belief that New Delhi 


wants to prevent Dacca \'from coming out into 
the world.” 


’l ! •' 
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experts think there Is a 10-mile oil-bearing 
dispute k more than academic 
This issue is perhaps the touchiest, since 
Bangladeshis think an oil discovery will solve 
their economic problems. International law is 
hazy on the subject and, Bhould oil be found 
before the conflict is resolved, a solution will 
be the more difficult to reach. 

* Ju f e smuggling. During the 1971 "liber- 
ation struggle the then -rebel Awami League 
wauled smuggling into India as a means 
of undermiidng the economy of West Pakl- 
sn ? ugglij,g ’ mosU y lnt ° Cal- 


"They [India] are worried that the Presi- 
dent ISheikh Mujibur Rahman] Ib trying to 
maneuver out of India's grip and is opening a 
window toward China,” says Enayetullah- 
Khan, editor of Dacca’s respected leftist 
intellectual weekly, Holiday. 

On the surface both governments are mak- 
ing efforts to solidify ties. Sheikh Mujlb sent a 
letter to India's Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
stressing the need for Indo-Bangladesh friend- 
ship; Mrs Gandhi personally intervened to 
give a needed boost to talks in New Delhi over 
maritime boudaries. 

However, Sheikh Mujib’s behind-the-scenes 
attitude toward India remains a tantllizing 
question: Associates insist he is "not pro- 
Indian and is 1 'playing a dangerous game. ” 

■flEyfiinsf 1 4,80 ' k ?T ,edgeabie “^ysts caution 
against snap judgments” about Indo-Bangla- 
desh relations. They argue : e 

•Feelings toward India are largely a 
-Mi- ° h f w International economic ma- 
HmrH hl ^gladesh particularly 

90 S? r “ nt of Bangladesh’s border is 

frustration WWch SerV|es 08 a natural vent for 
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By John Burns 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
v 1975 ToronLo Glohe and Mail 

Peking 

In a move that underscores China's support 
for a united Europe. Peking has decided to 
establish official relations with the Common 
Market and appoint an ambassador to the 
European Commission In Brussels. 

Announcing this during his visit to Peking 
recently. Sir Christopher Soames, the mar- 
ket's commissioner for external relations, 
said: “I believe there is a Chinese proverb 
that says that the longest journey beginswilh a 
single step. We have now taken the first step 
toward a closer and more fruitful relationship, 
id} I hope and believe will be of consid- 
?le significance both for the People’s 
white of China and for the European 
community.” 

Relations with the community are not likely 


to be of major importance to China them- 
selves. at least until the community advances 
further toward political integration. But 
Peking obviously regards the step as an 
important symbol of its support for European 
integration, which it sees as a counterweight 
to American and more particularly Soviet 
Influence in Europe. 

in recent years the Chinese have taken 
every opportunity to encourage the European 
movement, to the point that Belgian Premier 
Leo Tindcmans, visiting here last month, 
reported Chinese leaders as having asked him 
why it is taking so long for Europe to unite in 
defense nf its own interests. 

From the community’s viewpoint, the trade 
pact with Peking will be of marginal impor- 
tance in itself, providing little more than a 
framework within which European business- 
men can compete for contracts with Peking's 
trading corporations. 
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Sailors of Maritime Self-Defense Force: 



India to set off more nuclear blasts 
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• Refugees. Recent reports indicate thai 
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days. Distrust 
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Greatest danger to the nation’s security ! 
seen in the Korean peninsula 


8h !Jf.2° r !!i n,i P crunch - But too less 


By Eduardo Lachlca 

S P® claJ U* 

TtwChrtotlan Science Monitor 


By the Associated Press 

New Delhi 

One year after setting off its first atomic 
explosion, India is planning new nuclear 
experiments that Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi’s government insists will be only for 
peaceful purposes. 

"The first test definitely was not our last, 
and we never said it was," said one Indian 
official. 

India became the world's sixth nuclear 
power May 18 , 1974, when K detonated an 
underground blast equivalent to about 12,000 
tons of TNT — a little more than half the 
strength of the first U.S. atomic bomb 
dropped over Hiroshima in 1945. 

The timing of the next test has been a well- 
kept secret, and there has been no firm 
Indication that a definite date’ has been set. 
Nevertheless, Indian officials have confirmed 
fit a series of public comments that prepara- 
tions are under way for new explosions. 
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have entered Assam, 

i I!* largely Hin ^ u “infiltrators," as the 
Indian press calls them, seek food, shelter, and. 
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: • Staff writerof 
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Energy Minister K. C. Pont told a parlia- 
mentary committee last October that Indian 
scientists will need to carry out more nuclear 
tests to continue their research into peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

Homi N. Sethna, chairman of India's Atomic 
Energy Commission, revealed at a news 
conference last month that scientists have 
started looking for sites for the next test. He 
declined to say when it would take place. 

The first Indian nuclear device was set off 
350 feet below the Rajasthan Desert at 
Pokharan, 100 miles from the Pakistan bor- 
der. 

Mr. Sethna initially had ruled out any new 
nuclear tests until studies were completed 
from the first blast. Those studies ended in 
April, with the Atomic Energy Commission 
saying in its public report that all radioactivity 
from the test was successfully contained below 
the earth's crust. 
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What Nigeria plans to do with its oil billions 

* nil r^finino rnnnrities and set ud oetrochemi- Traffic congestion 


Meat loaf and Pina-Pom 


By Karl Lavrendc 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Lagos, Nigeria 

Nigeria, the world's seventh largest ex- 
porter of crude petroleum, has launched a 
five-year development plan that envisages a 
total investment of $48 billion. 

It is a case of a nation of nearly 80 million at 
a very low stage of development finding itself 
suddenly rich, with enormous amounts of 
money to spend. 

The year 1974 saw an unprecedented trade 
surplus of almost $65 billion, despite a large 
increase in imports. The 65.8 million tons of 
crude oil exported during that year earned a 
record $8.5 billion. 

The newly launched third five-year devel- 
opment plan, for which the government is 
earmarking $33 billion for investment with 
another $16 billion coming from private 


sources, seems to approach Nigeria's pressing 
problems in a practical manner. Much of the 
money will go to help rural development, 
especially to rehabilitate the ailing agricul- 
ture. A road program costs $5.44 billion, and 
$3.2 billion is set aside for education. 

A total of $9.6 billion will be invested in 
Industry by federal and state authorities alone, 
most of it for projects based on local raw 
materials and in cooperation with leading 
Western companies. A sugar project, in 
cooperation with the Commonwealth Devel- 
opment Corporation, Is designed to produce 
100,000 tons of the commodity annually. A 
cement plant costing $282.8 million Is built as a 
Joint venture with Associated Portland Ce- 
ment Manufacturers. It is based on locally 
available limestone. The Soviets are building a 
huge Iron and steel complex using local iron 
ore and coal. There are many plans to expand 


oil refining capacities and set up petrochemi- 
cal plants. 

The situation in Nigeria’s capital and main 
port, Lagos, hints at the country’s needs. 

The city had a population of between 200,000 
nnd 300,000 20 years ago. It is now estimated at 
3 million, with little having been done In the 
intervening two decadeB to improve the roads, 
housing, and sanitation facilities. In central 
Lagos about 500 people live per acre, com- 
pared to 180 in Manhattan, 


Traffic congestion must be . 
believed. It la by no mean, unj ‘ 
three hours nnd more from 
downtown to the airport, a dj a Z* 
miles. 

Of course, the situation in Lagosh^. 
for Nigeria. A project, assisted b? j? 
national cxportlso provided tjy uj, vj 
Nations Development Program (UNn? 
working out n “master plan" tor& 2 Ii 


Sweden’s lavish child care 


city development plans andimprovaS* 
land. 
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By Frederick R. Chevalier 

P'apaiKt tot Tha Christian Science Monitor 


Problem No. 6693 

By Q.F. An den on 


• Place# Meek 


Problem No. 6694 

By Q. P. Andereon 
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White to play and mate In two 
(First prize, II SeooJo Meredllh Tourney. 1917- 
21.) 


End-Game No. 2201 
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White to play and win 
(Jerostrom-Bergman. Lfusdai, 1950.) 

Solutions to Problems 






ppi 

IstfftieWT'A 


No- 1 . 2200 , WMto . tafaaed, ■ alter 
p*k& Now Blabk'a pawns oan be 
.• " Black Wee P-B 8 . While.; 

TNb prke-wlpner Is "Cooked,'' with' 


(First prize. Chess Amateur. 1924. The com- 
poser. a former member of the British foreign 
service, has received a special tribute from tne 
British Chess Problem Society.) 

only one win apleoe. In the third "Torneo del 
Vino,*’ Kavalek and Ptleger shared first. 

The brtlllanoy game below shows a buoobbb- 
Q sacrifice. 


Nlmzo-lndian Defense 

OiMaroa HIM Qiinlaroa 

While Sleek White 

1 P-Q4 Kt-KB3 14 B-Q2 

2 P-QB4 P-K3 • 16 Q-R4 

3 Kt-QB3 B-Kt 6 18 P-K3 

4 Q-B2 P-B4 17 BxKt 

5 PxP 0*0 18 R-Q 2 

8 B-B4 Kt-R3, 19 RxQ 

7 P-QR3 BxKtch 20 B-K2 

8 QxB Kt-K 6 21 P-B4 

9 Q-Q4 QKlxP 22 K-B 

10 R-Q P-Q4 23 KlxKt 

11 P-QK14 KI-R 6 24 K-Kt 

12 P-B3 KKt-BB Resigns 

13 R-Q3 P-83 


Larsen Bright Spot 

Danish grandmaster Bent Larsen enjoyed his 
greatest successes In the '60s, when he and 
Bobby Fischer were the strongest players out- 
side me Iron Curtain countries. Since that time, 
there have been a number of strong and suc- 
cessful players who have on occasion out- 
ranked and defeated the Soviets. 

Among them is the Swedish champion, Uif 

P.J 


‘’Hr ti l ir n I* P * 

fijr n ; i .i' 'V-A'/. hJ •) \T r 


Ntm*o»lndlan Defense 


vlf'totonti 'eolutfpfi. O-KtSi 'Offered by reader D.- 
i - •. 'iK.. THOnriu: * ■ !; ;<■% ••• -. •' 

> (WtlBh ;Chb 64 ■Fedei'ahon problem tourneys • 
i: V? . w;h?i to««l by many reader*, as are tourney*. 

! -\ :• ; . r^^y. Wtoua chess periodicals.) . r. • 

• .! ^ '• • ■ Brilliancy from B^aln v* ' 

' The' purrent Hungarian chpm|ilon 1 .a' rated : 

grandmaster, Zottan RibU, Was awarded the bell- . 

• Haney prize for h|a win from M. Quinta ros. -Ar- 

C Tne grandmaster, In: the fourth "Tomeo del.' 
held In Montllia, Spain) laef August. This 
,■ event was distinguished by a dlaproportloriate ' 
number. of draws. The ‘winner, ' Ivan Radulov , 1 
’ won only two games oidrfght. L Kavplek, foirner, ■ 
. US. chatnpton. and Helmut Pfieger, West Gar- 
men international master, shared second with 


Uf«e<i . 

ww* 

1 P-Q4 ■ 

2 P-QB4 

3 Kt-QB3 . 

4 P-K3- 

5 B-Q3 « 

0 KI-B3 , 

7 o-o 

•: 8 B*P ; 
9;Q-Q3 •; 

10 PxP 

11 B-B4 
12’QR-B : 

13 R-QR3 : 

14 Kft-K 

16 BrR2 ■ 

. •IB Kt-KS ’ ; . 

17 BxKt .- i ' 
18' Q-W3,- ' 
16 P-KR4 

' 20 Q-R3 : 


Aittferainn 
' Sleek 

Kt-KB3 . 
P-K3 
: B-KtB 
■ P-B4 
: 0-0 
P-Q4 
; PxBP 
: QKf-02 
' PxP. 
P-QKt3 
iB-Kt2 
P-QR3 
;; B-K2 
,:-H A*K 
: R-QB 

■•IkixKI 

■ - Q-Q2 
i i. ^P-KtS 
.PrQKU 
. ,KR-Q 


LatoM 

WWto 

21 R-K3 
22‘QR-K 

23 PxP ■ 

24 Kt-K2 

25 KI-B4: - 

26 B-Kt3 

27 P-R5 • 

28 BXKt ■ 
29R-QB 

30 0-Kl4ch 

31 QxBP . 
. 32 : R-KKt3 

r 33 QxR 
• 34 QxR . 

'• ,356-64 • 
,• 38 O-W 
•37 Q-R 

. .?a :Q-k • : 

39 0-K6 i 

40 Ofl8Ch 


Amtoraien 

Sleek 

P-QR4 
P-K16 
' PxP 
. R-B7. 
! RxKtP 
. Kt-Q4 
r P-K14 
BxB 
; PxKt 
K-B 
R-B 
RxRch 
Q-B3 
P-B3 
: Q-B5 

PrB4 
OT17 


. P-K17 
! Resigns' 
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Have-not nations grow 


By David R. Francis 

Boston 

The “third world" has become increas- 
ingly bitter about the Bhape of the 
international world order. 

More and more, the people living in the 
poor countries believe they are being 
exploited by the rich nations. 

Those of us residing in industrialized 
countries had best be aware of tills new 
mood for at least three reasons: 

1. There Is some justification to this 
feeling of unfairness in the global eco- 
nomic system. 

2 . It will be a cause of disturbance and 
expense to the. world’s rich (anyone 
making more than $ 1,000 per year). 

The move by the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries to qua- 
druple oil prices is only a dramatic and 
successful example of the efforts of the 
poor countries to Increase their shore of 
world income and wealth. 

3. Currently the developing countries 
are drifting opart from tho industrialized 
countries, rather than coming togelher. 

Obsessed with their own affairs, tho 
well-to-do countries are paying less atten- 
tion to the poor nations whose citizens 
make up the majority of this, planet’s 
inhabitants. 

One of the more nrticulalc third -world 
spokesmen is Mnhbub ul-Hnq, director of 
policy planning and program review ui 
ihe World Bank. A Pakistani, to Western 
ears, his views may sound radical. In HIb 
own country, ho sayB, ho would bo 
regarded aa most modcrato . 

Here's his case for tho third world: 

“We had assumed, two decades qgo, 
that this cause of development was going 
to be a joint venture between the devel- 
oping countries and tho developed world, 
and that there would be a major transfer 
of resources from the rtch to the poor 
nations, to lay the framework for acceler- 
ated development in the developing coun- 
tries. 

“That has not happened, and we should 
honestly face the fact today that it Ib 
unlikely to happen, judging by the cur- 
rent trends." 

Dr. Haq notes that in the Industrialized 
countries there is concern about the 
quality of life and the conservation of 
nonrenewable resources. In the third 
world, the concern Is often for life itself, 
threatened by hunger and malnutrition, 
and about the best distribution and 
exploitation of resources rather than 


By Joan M. Bergstrom 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sweden, with a population approximately 
that of Massachusetts, has developed a com- 
prehensive child-care center program for 7- to 
IQ.year-olds. Child centers include play 
schools, day nurseries, youth centers, play- 
grounds, and free-time centers. The reason: 
The Swedes believe that children LQ years old 
and younger should not be left alone at home 
while their parents work. 

Dr. Haq clmrgcs that the third wort 10 Sweden, approximately 70 percent of 
has often seen its poverty and weaknea ' Mthera with children between the ages of 7 
“exploited in the name of grandsouafo ' 10 are wooing. Most place their children 

principles * n to® centers. A modest weekly fee, tied to 

“It is rather an impleasaat h* J family Income, is charged. The centers arc 
poor countries ... have ott« W b >' Professionals, 

swindled out of a decent return iorfi Children these ages, the Swedes reason, 

produce in the name of market m have a 81,001 deal of onergy nnd drive ' henco lt 

nlsm, deprived of their eermomk? is Imporlant that their interests and energies 

pendence in Ihe name of world ! ** c ^ annolo J ‘"to ^truclive activities. As a 

riprv’nripnrp spdupwi hv re8ult ' chUdr en whose parents work are 

stvtes foreign value svateraMmla encouraged to attend a center on a regular 

^e^ch d^gns - ^rha^, basis holh before and after schcoi. 

freedom of choice At the center they do their homework, take 

"When terms of trade turned tea P“ Un P'W b°bb'<». and special activities, 
against the Industrialized couatrtag “ d “« “™, d bjredtfaat, snacks, and late- 
vonr it was ehnroetcrlzcd as ihe to afternoon meals. Centers are open for 10 hours 

though It meant a transfer of radii Some of the chl dren epend lust their 
percent of the GNP (Gross NHW ^ternoon, at the center. The amount of time 

Pr nri. mil nfi ho rWnlnnpd world to® children are at the center depends on the 

p • inH,ik-tHnH 7 Pd ^unifies * parents' working schedules. The number of 

tenns of trade in Iho 1 960a ame centers, a number of new programs have 

forced to make « far proposed. Some experimental programs 

adjustment in thulr consumpUofl IW** ^ now being tried out. 
a much lower level of Incafflft. -w. > Tha quality of the physical environment and 
fti’. Ilnlj It mi nl ill ned \W sUndards of lelaure-Urtle oentera 

count rim iluhhed ns bladunsiierar'^ “ nave^been established by the National Board 
exploiters hi the West - wer ° of Health and Welfare. \ \ . 

seeking it hljiluT •bare of the luwp In vfsitlng one leisure-tune center I arrived 
paid hy ihoeonsunw for.oJf. . around 7:30 a.m. as a group of five children 
in Europe. lor instance, the caw* 
paid an overage lor every . 
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trlhuUon was only about «5 perij .. By Philip Venning 

OPEC nations had received 5 ;.. ... ..... * Spec H lal to 8 

the remaining »«. The oUj» J , The ChrlsUan Science Monitor 

pocketed by the oil company , . London 

emmenl laxea and royalties 01 n ave open-plan classrooms, unstructured 

countries. lessons, and other new teaching methods led 

Through their control ot me » ^ a decline in achievement in British schools? 
world reserves of many rower*, i Has greater freedom for teachers and pupils 
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nuclear weapons, a few poor r r . equality of opportunity? 
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operating standard* of lel*ure-tlnie oentera 
naV* Men established by the National Board 
of Health and Welfare. . . . V \ .. 

In vfsitlng one leisure-tune center I arrived 
around 7:30 a.m. as a group of five children 


and an adult were eaLing a breakfast of milk, 
juice, cereal, bread, cheese, and fruit. After 
breakfast the children assisted with the 
dishes, cleaned up, brushed their teeth, 
gathered their books, and walked to school in 
a group. 

As I entered the center I was struck with the 
aesthetic quality and design of the rooms. 
They were cheerfully decorated in bright 
primary colors, and many of the walls had 
paintings, wall hangings, and fabric designs 
on them. The rooms were filled with wooden 
art objects, straw plants, and floral ar- 
rangements done by the children and staff. 

In one playroom there were a table and 
several chairs located near sets of shelves 
holding materials such as dominoes, check- 
ers, educational games, and unstructured 
media including paint, paper, modeling clay, 
and other three-dimensional materials. In 
another room there was a climbing-gymnastic 
apparatus, pool table, Ping-Pong table, and an 
old car which had been made safe but was not 
stripped of its learning and play value. 

When I returned to tho center at 2:30 p.m. 
there were 18 children, one of whom was in a 
wheelchair. The design of the Indoor and 
outdoor facilities allowed the child in tho 
wheelchair to move about freely. 

In the afternoon these children baked apple 
pies, built an outdoor nature area to attract 
birds, experimented with the car, and visited 
and played with some younger children. Some 
other activities available to the children were: 
bridge, listening to music, creative arts and 
three-dimensional construction, textile de- 
sign, map and compass reading, and stamp 
collecting. 

Later in the afternoon, the staff and children 
prepared and ate a hot meal — meat loaf, 
potatoes, carrots, milk, grapeB, and apple pie. 
Following dinner and cleanup, some children 
began to work on their homework and engage 
in quiet activities. 

The outdoor yard ' was an exceptionally 
exciting place (or the children to play. There 
was a rabbit hutch, a brightly painted and 
decorated children ’a house, a number of cable 
spools and ladders, and a multi-purpose 
outdoor play house made by the children. 
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By Gordon N. Convene, chief photographar 

Swedish tot on Ice: youngsters are kept busy at day-care centers 


Black Paper’ alleges bad teaching in British schools 


SecK Ta 

■ Th« Christian Science Monitor 

srnmenl taxes and royallie* of . Have open-plan classrooms, unstructured 
countries. — a lessons, and other new teaching methods led 

Through their control ot roc » to a decline in achievement in British schools? 

world reserves of many roaw*^ i Has greater freedom for teachers and pupils 
poor countries will be resulted In truancy, vandalism, and wide- 

income, a la OPEC. They spread skepticism about the purpose of 
cartels when possible to j» JJfc. schools? 

They will be less deferewj, V|‘ . Have the needs of the cleverest children 
induslrial countries. And : sacrificed in a drive to bring about 

nuclear weapons, a few poor r r . equality of opportunity? 
become politically nasty. A small group of teachers, university profes- 

Wilh a greater effort low**® jt’: - tors, and writers in Britain think the answer to 
lion between U* third ' 9 ?. def , talt ® “, Yes ''' 0n 

IndmirWlzed coumriee “ ^ ou ^ MT 16 , 3 

fairer world economic order,s *5 : £ cojI lro^reial^pa mph e tB calle d 'Black 

global tie ace and relative concfeh^g; -“progresT 

Ait sivea who, they say, have been dominating 

dirricuit. WflhouL such W . educational thinking in Britain for too long. 

be impossible. - : ' The editors are Prof. Brian Cox of Manchcm- 

r r University and Dr. Rhodes Boyson, a 


former headmaster and now a Conservative 
member of Parliament. Among the contrib- 
utors are Kingsley -Amis and Iris Murdoch, 
novelists. 

The purpose of the Black Paper, the editors 
say, is to challenge the current view that 
money will solve education’s difficulties. “It Is 
no good education clamouring for more 
money when every additional pound seems to 
increase the problems, lower standards, and 
Increase the widespread cynicism," they say. 

The fault, the Black Paper alleges, is not 
outdated school buildings or extra large 
classes, or even the social background of 
children. It is bad teaching. British teachers 
are being turned into second-rate social 
workers to the detriment of their teaching, the 
paper says. 

I, “Poor home conditions, parental neglect, ' 
and aveo malnutritibo haves always exist ed, u < 
the Black Paper states, “but the traditional 
teacher, by treating the pupils as pupils, has 
opened the eyes of children to anew world of 
exciting and liberating learning.’’ The best. 
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Argentinian pesos 
Austrian dollar 
Australian schilling 
Belgian franc 
Brazilian cruzeiro 
British pound 
Canadian dollar 
Colombian peso 
Danish krone 
French franc 
Duich guilder 
Hong Kong dollar 


Oollars 
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Israeli pound 
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South African rand, . 
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( When scientists 
should protest 

How much responsibility must a scien- 
tist assume for the results of his work? 
From lime to time the question has raised 
Its worried head and then settled down 
once more fntoan uneasy a/umber. Now It 
looks as If the scientific conscience is 
truly wofcing up the United States. If so 
its repercussions will reach far beyond 
the shores of America and certainly 
trai-et outside the walls of the laboratory. 

The Monitor’s feature editor discusses 
the report of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science on the 
subject. 

By Robert C. Cowen 

America’s most broadly representative 
scientific organization, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, is -trying to b!6w away the last 
vestiges of the old delusion that scientists 
can stand apart from society. A recent 
report by the AAAS Committee on Scien- 
tific freedom and Responsibility forth- 
rightly states: 

• Engineers and scientists who see 
their own work, or their field of knowl- 
edge, being used for morally dubious ends 
or in. publicly dangerous ways, must 
speak up, even if this means blowing the 
whistle on their employers. 

• Professional ("learned”) societies 
should defend their members who may be 
persecuted for such protests, a suggestion 
calculated to . send shudders through 
many of these politically timid groups. 

The report is remarkable, not so much 
aBacall to new action, but as an indicator 
of hew high the social consciousness of 
, .ftjnwlden^ Scientists has risen in 2 q years. 

lament that the world would be a better 
place if politicians would only have the 
"integrity” of scientists. And thin are the 
ranks of those who still maintain the 
scientific work is ethically neutral. 

ABking professional societies to defend 
members who suffer for acting on this 
responsibility is another matter. Pew 
such societies have the funds, or the 
inclination, to stand up .to an employer or 

^ . 

■ Tft®' AAAS'is qdt talking about cases of 
broad social protect, such as objecting to 

! ^h^ t » V,etl T l war ’ U U 
• Vrith ^matters directly related to the 

professional competence of members of 
the [professional] society.” The AAAS 
, report cites the case of three engineers 
^ho perceived that the automatic con- 
trols .planned for San Francisco's Bay 
Area^JUpid transit (BART) system 
would be unsafe, as they later proved to 
. be. Rebuffed by their superiors and 
turned aside by the BART board, the 
engineers were fired from their jobs as 
troublemakers. 

CMftwnla Society of Professional 
I "hppeers (CSPE) Investigated and 
found the engineers had “acted in the best 

I ^ouW^have all iK^eadonal '■ 

«on when . 

' defnandiit« L 
Perception, that professionS; . • 
Wiettes-have too long ighbred. They can, : 
do botio longer. The AAAS cbmmitteb js' 
\.£^ **•“ Connection: * 

' ?^ ^ 5 ubllc hoatm y to science so! 

, evident today “will almost certainly grow 
iml^s scien lists jg^hibit greater concern , 
for t preventing misuse of science and 
technology.” • ; I, . 


When landscape gets short shrift 


French Riviera 
going high-rise 


By Jeffrey Robinson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Monte Carlo, Monaco 
Paradise is pockmarked, and the French 
Riviera is quickly becoming one dery long 
high-rise apartment house. From Menton on 
the Italian border, past Monaco, past Nice, 
past Antibes, and even a few kilometers past 
Cannes, the coast is dotted with 25-, 30-, 35- 
story apartment houses and ultra-modern 
marinas and very little of what made this coast 
the playground of 50 years ago. 

“Nothing had happened to Villefranche in 
the 20-odd years between my first visit and my 
settlement there to alter my impression that 
the place had been misnamed. It should have 
been called Paradise-sur-Mer," notes writer 
Waveriy Root of his first trip to the coast in 
1028. He says that even 20-25 years ago 
everything was still rather peaceful. 

But when he returned to Villefranche just 
last year, he couldn’t help but feel that the 
coast was a disaster area. "Paradise has been 
lost and Paradise is never likely to be 
regained," ho says. 

What you find are projects like Marina Bale 
des Anges at Villeneuve Loubet, consisting of 
two immense pyramid shaped buildings lining 
a convex beach where fishermen once dried 
their nets. 

At Mandeileu and La Napoule, not far from 
Cannes, an entire community is being called 
Cannes Marina, and it's so starkly modern that 
it totally overshadows a small historic fort 
some 100 yards away. 

• ttere ta,jhe Principality, the Loews Corpo- 
ration is building what will eventually 'be'the 
largest hotel on the coast. This complex has 
been severely criticized for helping to ruin 
what once had been a quaintly splendid 
protected harbor. 

"But all is not lost,” claims Pierre Feljoo. 
“The battle Is Just beginning." Mr. Feijoo is 
running a citizen’s action group called the 
Regional Union for Safeguarding Life, Na- 
ture, and the Environment. "The days, of 
exploiting this coast without any local Inter- 
ference are over. We may never be able to 
return Itlowhat it once was. I'm afraid it's too 

here now " ' BUt ** C ° n * 6p wh6t ' 8 ha PP* nin g 
The building trade began taking Mr. Feljoo 
and his organization very seriously about a 
year ago. There was a half-completed apart- 
ment project going up along the sea not far 
from Hyeres. A mariiia was to go beside it, and 
it would probably be there today had the 
government not suddenly withdrawn the 
builders’ permit. 

"It can be done," Mr. Feljoo says. “We took 



'No one is going to fly . . . to the . . 


the builders to court nnd won. Under French 
law all coastal Innd is public property to the 
point reached by the highest tide. Tills applies 
even to reclaimed land, and nil things built on 
(bat land must be for the leisure needs of the 
citizenry. 

"We stopped the project, winch was in iuivc 
360 housing units, at a mere 145. Wc also had 
the right, to qsk for the demolition of the entire 
project, but because the governmrnl wus til 
fault for granting Uic permit, we cm, 
promised with the builder. We nllnwtHi him In 
keep his Invcslmonl - nboul *20 million worth 
- and havo Insisted that, in exchange, he 
build a water purification plunl on the unused 
land. 

From there Iho citizens' group look off Al 
Ere Village. 1.500 reel by sheer drop above the 
Mediterranean, a builder had wanted to 
construct a cnblc car on the aide of the 
mountain to connect the medieval village with 
his planned marina below. The previously 
granted construction permit was rescinded!^ 

The one place along the const where 
buildings could be easily controlled might be 
Monaco, where Prince Rainier Ut. with the 
help or a lUUe benevolent despotism, can put 
h a f “ l j 10 * 1 *- Yel Monaco has been highly 
of [ at0 for lbe rMh °* row buildings 
which have changed the tiny country's face 
‘I don l necessarily like it either." the 
Prince says. "But what can you really do? You 
can l make regulations that cover everything. 


Riviera to glare at apartment hu 


Yuu ciui’i say. I won't allow it, tftberf. 
an* in conformity with the rale. W 
however, one good thing hew, sndHIl 
there 'h not much room left for buU&i' 
Mi- Fcijno points out that UvtqM 
rest of the imM h,s problem ttjl 
Ixv.msi* there's nothing but rooa.“/W 
Hunk it's all turning around no*. Wees): 
nil all of the inoRslrnsilies; Nftf Art! 
iho son we don’t think there wtil bfe T-. 

llhile. 

“The roinintmillr* are aware sf 
gmnmm-nl in retching up. A mala?, 
liemg worked fin which will limit** 
4<mHtruiiiMi permits nnd to * 
builder** fu iJhiwh much higher nfo* 
open him I and whatever they'repflW 
Hut tins has Ixvonw a doublMW-. 
Iiiitliiersare nuw looking logo inlaid- 
Set biw k in tin* hxithills of 
Miiritirnes, as they come daw to#| 
hcac lire, there is still a 8^ 
space and ruw country. 

“ Wlial we have In do now.” MS*** 
"Is wall for those builders to gjJJ. 
away with whatever they c*. 
ready for them. We've ben 
villages in the back country » 
conrinced them that the only Wf.l 
to offer tourists is beauty. No*|f 
fly from New York to the Fttrf f : 
are at apartment houses " . 

. ' & 


Some British wild flowers so rare, location: is sect 

h i ir r prifnrosc **&•-** 

ivv-V-’. ■.;> V, i:': -J ^London ^ ‘ : ' ■ Mr SfltaalwW 

1,1 the midst Of D w ?i the , Na }S r f c ** uncU Wd of a flower picker.” 
w? Ut natlonal *** International af- K thm ^ ° n ? 12 known ^mens. For some yean then bw 
fairs, took time off to save the country's rarest 11 88(6 was in a reserve, operation throughout 

S5? Ih* a wchldr f^i almost Ion * thereafter half of Uie ^'ch prohibit* the plpddu 

^n^notiohiThey placed ltonthS ^ CUnen8Weregone - which grow alongside read* 

■ - ’:V .■ . About l *»e. too, Britain had only six md wood*. SOIL Isay. 

: l^day the hereabouts ; Of the last wild spe^mens of another wUd flOww the 

orchid slipper in Britain Is aciotoly gim^d ? pB *? y u orchld ’ ^^ overe ^ Ml. tttngmo flower* ere, fher 

. secret .-It’ wili bloopi this summer, somewhere • ^ tooVed because Its life depends on 

in Yorkshire. And. says Mr . Ruasell Goinm ' a fl fi y fungi which cannot be Lraosferred The ** Parliament 

ronaervatlohlsf. Yrwiuldn’t di^itoiL- fw»«a«onists prasenUy are^SS «*■ this 

fWMSSSJSSi'Sl 1 SSSSSSTT. 

anistS and ^ •: At leal Haifa ■ ■ t ■ 


people think autUMcause p 
U te wild flower* me. A* 
pickii^. 

This is why Parliament 
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‘The Passenger’ soars 
into visual poetry 


By David Stcrritl 

“The Passenger” is a most tantalizing 
movie. 

It brings into creative friction one of the 
greatest Italian directors, Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni, and two of the world's biggest 
stars — Jack Nicholson and Maria Schneider. 

It focuses on some of the weightiest themes 
around — identity, the elusiveness of happi- 
nes&^fre meaning of life — but contains them 
Sfjfm * suspense-movie format that keeps 
Ta(i guessing up to (and beyond) the last 
minute. 

And it doos these things in one exotic setting 
after another — Algeria, Spain, Germany, 
England, from desert waste to modem tele- 
vision studio. 

The result is an almost-inasterpiecc that 
seems bound to generate controversy. “The 
Passenger” never caters to its audience. It 
demands attention, imagination, and even 
collaboration in determining the significance 
of the slippery story’s many twists. Yet there 
are many riches here, including new evidence 
of Antonioni's genius for visualizing not only 
the world of things, but the world of ideas as 
well. 

“The Passenger” plot is evasive, ephemeral 
— on purpose, I think. Sometimes it seems 
arbitrary and contrived; sometimes it soars 
into a sort of visual poetry that leaves story 
behind altogether. The important elements, 
however, are mood and meaning. “The 
Passenger’’ is bursting with mood. As for 
meaning, each spectator must make that 
'decision for himself. Antonioni himself started 
Shooting with an incomplete script, uncertain 
' tyfidr© the adventure would lead him. The 
•fthfehed film is ambiguous, but grandly so. 

The main character is a TV journalist who 
jhdB'Ipst his grip on both his life arid his work, 
hiopes about a tiny hotel in a faraway 
having failed to track down a guerrilla 
leader in the African, desert, , he stumbles 
across an opportunity to exchange Identities 
with an acquaintance who has just died. A 


little passport-tampering and the job is com- 
plete. He steps into the world wearing the 
name of a man he scarcely knew. 

The movie follows this peculiar personality 
through various adventures — as he discovers 
that his alter ego was a gun-runner, as he 
meets a girl (Miss Schneider) who advises 
him about life-styles, as he pantingly avoids 
discovery by his wife i she has figured out that 
it wasn't her husband who died, and under- 
standably wants a few answers). It ail 
culminates in a mysterious last encounter, 
filmed in a majestic seven-minute shot that 
sums up the movie's ineffable notions about 
time, space, and experience. 

The film's one consistent flaw stems from 
the screenplay, written by Antonioni himself, 
Mark Peplow.twho had (he original idea), and 
Peter Wollen (author of the erratic but 
thought-provoking “Signs and Meaning in the 
Cinema"). "The Passenger" dialogue isoften 
strained and unreal, sometimes' unbearably 
pretentious. And subtle It's not - with its hero 
lost (literally) in the desert of life, a man 
named Locke searching for the key to his own 
existence. 

Bui when everyone keeps his mouth shut, 
and the symbols don't gel too heavy-handed, 
Antonioni's images take us into a strange and 
keenly detailed nether world of moral and 
emotional complexity. The filmmaker seems 
to know his way around pretty well. He has 
said that in “The Passenger" he was "for the 
first time . . . working more with the brain 
than, let's say, with the stomach.” But he is a 
taciturn guide. He leaves us to ourselves in 
groping our way toward the center of his 
unique movie. 

I doubt if “The Passenger" will duplicate 
the phenomenal success of Antonioni's "Blow- 
Up," which also probed timeless topics in a 
pop-moVie framework. Yfet I also doubt It will 
jsihk Into disrepute like the underrated "Za- 
briskie Point," although "The Passenger" 
sometimes suffers from the same murky 
intellectuallsm. Rather, the new film will 
stand on its own individualistic merits — like 



Marla Schneider, Jack Nicholson In Antonioni's 'The Passenger' 


such Antonioni classics as "L'Aventura" and 
"Eclipse” — offering regal recompense to 
viewers who don’t mind overlooking a little of 
what one critic called Antonl-ennul. 

Though "The Passenger" has political 
overtones, for the most part they remain 
implicit and unstated. But another of the great 
Italian filmmakers, Roberto Rossellini, has 
recently turned his attention directly toward 
history and politics. The movie — called 
"Anno Uno” — is a far cry from the urgent 
drama of Rossellini’s seminal "Open City,” 


not to mention the melodrama of, say, "Fear” 
from his Ingrid Bergman cycle of films. 

"Italy — Year One,” to give the Amer- 
ican title, concerns the political reorganiza- 
tion in Italy Immediately after World War II. 
It centers on AJcide De Gasper!, who played a 
key role during this pedod. The visual style is 
much quieter even than that of Rossellini's 
recent Italian TV films. It is based almost 
■entirely on static tableaux, while the sound- 
track echoes with words, words, words. 


All-American English, by J. L. Dillard. New 
York: Random House. $15. 


Is American English really different from British? 


w. By Joseph G. Harrison 

Persons who write on language often seem 
pliable to overcome one major misunder- 
standing. This is that there !b a separate 
American language in contrast with, primar- 
ily, British-English. No matter how often this 
canard has its feathers plucked, it continues to 
float on the linguistic pond. 


stylistically, good, basic American-EngliBh 
and good, basic British-English are the same. 
Where a major difference exists, it is in 
pronunciation, which does not determine the 
existence of a separate language, any more 
than the difference in pronunciation between 
a Vermonter and a Misslsslppian does so. 


Books 


What is different — if so small a degree of 
odntrast can be dignified with this word — Is a 
minute portion of die American vocabulary. 
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After Professor Dillard’s excellent work 
‘‘Black English,” this book is a dis- 
appointment. It is apparently animated by an 
anti-BritiBh, anti-Teutonic spirit which leads 
the author into some serious misstatements 
and false conclusions. Perhaps one example 
will suffice. It Is the author's thesis, with 
which no one' disagrees and which has been 
stated convincingly ever since H. U Mencken' 
wrote hi* classic , "The American Language'?’. 
Oil this VCry point, that Americih-Bri^IlSh Ss ■ 
been receptive to many words of outside 
origin. 


Somehow, Professor Dillard seems to have 
reached the conclusion that this has changed 
the language basically, For he summarizes, In 
assessing today's linguistic heritage of the 
Angies, Saxons; and Jutes, "The extensive use 
of English by groups that would more than 
dwarf those three Germanic tribes has' re- 
moved modern English from .that historic 
tradition and placed it.iwhether we like it or 
not, in an International Context in which rural 
English and nearly prehistoric Gorman seem 
exceedingly trivial." 1 


It is not a question of whether one likes it or 
not, but ,of linguistic facts. .Grflmmaticayy, * 
English is as wholly and as purely Teutonic as 
tfhen sppken by the Saxons- as. ar* rhodern 
German and Swedish; TJie samC iS trae of; it 
stylistically and of the spirit with which .1C? is 
spoken. It should be iln Accessary *t : thi* ddte 


to repeat this almost universally recognized 

There is no pleasure in merely piling up 
criticism, but it would seem the author just 
hadn't done all his homework in preparation 
for this book. Seeking to prove that the 
English spoken in American colonies bore no 
great resemblance to Elizabethan English, he 
mentions that, whereas. Shakespeare Often 
used Impersonal verb constructions such as 
"it yearns me" and "it dislikes me," these are 
not found in American records. 

Perhaps, but what of the fact that they 
abound in modern American- (and British-) 
English, for example; it amazes (astounds, 
astonishes, annoys, hurls, perplexes, con- 
fuses, baffles, etc.) me ( us, you or' them) ? 


influence of English on the Spanish of Puerto 
Rico is alsopraiseworthy. 

In general, and other than such flaws as 
those mentioned above, the weakness of . this 
book does not lie in the author’s facts, but fn 
his effort to . utilize these facts to. support, 
untenable theses, If one disregards such 
. theses, the books Is an Interesting dlscussJon'of 
certain developments in Amerlcan-Engllsh. , 


The Bermuda 


riselntoeuse‘wimp^i»ia]>m'ta Inmddern 
Amerlcan-Engllsh bespeaks a movement back 
towards, rather than aiyay from' an earlier 
stage of. the language as Professor DlUard 
believes is happening?. At {oast, the author 
cbuld have coped helpfully with thisquestlon, 

: Actually,, the author's attempt to prove that 
(a) there, has been an extensive r non -English 
influence on 'the American language and (b) 
Amertcah-EngjlsH has diverged suretanM.aUy 
from British-English are conclusively refiited 
by the professor's own language, which and ' 
I hope, he will pardon me for this — Is both 
■ distinguished (n and of itself and. is virtually 
Indistinguishable from what would hav^ been 
written by a British colleague, « j - { i." 

The best portion of this book' i* that which ., 
harks bock to Professor Dill aid's earlier and 


justly, praised work, R Is. chapters \ on the 
origin .development, etreqjgth, and. Subtleties 
of; b lack EjngllsK, ire' npt o^ly’fjr^-rale buffirg 
*a: signal contribution ; to the underatfwdirig of ■ 


i k> 


this .neglected ; '$uW ; on the 


Triangle • : 

if '$li*r Bermuda ^wigi* by; 
Lawrence David Kuscho. New York: Har- , 
per, Row. $10. . 

Debunking Is such a d*llght t especially if it . 1 
> ,1s done with the. qidet precision employed la ' ; 

'; thtebbokj '.V 1 ' ' 

. Mr.; Kusche sweep* away a lot of the jfuaty . 
thinking surrounding the Bermuda- Triangle : 
; legend with the flick ofa documertt; j - / . ;* 
=He simply, goes back to the records of each 
disappearance of a. ship or airplano;Uod to the : 
supposedly ; perilous , environs; of Bermuda, : 
Decile the title, he is not able to explain air 
.toV Incidents, but he does peg the vast 
! majority of tragic" occurrences ^to. Storms ot*.; 
other comprehensible causes. ; ■ ■_ i-:‘ : 

-And some of ihe incidents mentioned, in the ;.. 
. Triangle-legend happened hundreds of, miles : 

! . away from the ma* Mr, Kusche shows.. 

U is a. sweet pleasure. to see the recent; batch ; 

! df hpcUs Aqcue, some'of it highly profitable to i 
| ; ih)aglhati^e wrltera/.flhown to be substance; 
: :-lpSS smoke.; ■ • > i . .^John:Moprhead ; • 
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Low tide on Cape Cod Bay near Eaatham, Maas. 


A bonMs for visitors to Boston 




On the city’s doorsteps are Cape Cod and the islands 


5 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Orleans, Massachusetts 

“Aland 

. where the blue 
begins, 
and the frets 
of life cease.* 1 

That is how Arthur Wilson Tarbell in his 
book “Cape Cod Ahoy I” describes this narrow 
strip of sea-sweet land. Wo matter how .many 
times I return, I am always refreshed by its 
' relaxed and carefree atmosphere. 

. So do many visitors return time and Ume 
again . to toss away everyday cares for the 
. Invigorating enjoyment of pine-scented land- 
scapes and far-reaching and to 

adopt a tempo of living which induces con- 
tentment. 

Even- though the compact area which is 

CaDe Cod nmnw tn r . 
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literally bulges with tourists during the sum- 
mer, one soon is aware of the timeless quality 
of the silver strands of beaches, the tides 
swishing on the shores, and the tangy, salty 
air. 

Mingling with the natives, often referred to 
as the "saltiest of all American types." a 
visitor is quickly caught up in the easy-going. 


Where a battle of the Revolutionary War was 
toughtr-Cannottballs were firedby the British 
into the town from ships anchored in the 
harbor. They did little damage but did raise 
the ire of the local militia to a point where it 
drove off the Red Coats. A cannonball im- 
bedded in the wall of the Nimrod Club in 
Falmouth is a monument of that short battle. 

Among the cape's many attractions is the 
Cape Cod National Seashore, a national park 
of nearly 26,000 acres. It extends from 
Orleans's Nauset Beach to Chatham and north 
toProvincetown. 

Guided field trips, nature study tours, are 
offered in addition to audlo-visuai shows, a 
museum, and evening programs at the 1 Vis- 
itors Center in Eastham during the summer. 

For hikers and bicycle enthusiasts, there 
are 12 trails in Eastham, Wellfleet, Truro, and 
Prorincetown. The Button Bush trail In 
Eastham fe laid out especially for the blind. 

One of the cape’s mellowing Influences is 
the.Cape Cod house nestled cozily among the 
pines or Slttlnc astrirfa n aonrlu KIIHm Lit. 


? ® a - Scrubbed down by sun, wind, 

2 1 ^ ain - 016 Ca P® Cod house is as much a part 
■» dunes, beaches, and cliffs, 
Tnepian of those houses has persisted almost 
unchanged since the 17th century, probably 

Kymouth 8 ^ 016 0ne ' roonvand * loft cot te8e alt 







^^J^.gweby.flstt^and farming were- 

tWsm brings in a nigjor income for Cape 
;Codd«i. ThusthCycgtertothe visitor's every 
iVHn. . .■ ! - 

; : enjoy yriany amniai events' 

wl^taudeyacht rtces. an Indian powWow 
at Mashpee (July 4 to 6) , beach buggy , tours 
wan Orleans to Provincetown, aid summer 
theaters; This summer,. Cape Codders will 
also sponsor; special bicentennial celebra- 
tions. . ! . . 1 ■ . 

-Jffffife “Wtorists traveling through 
BarhsWjIe village, Sandwich, EasthamYftr-: 
mqumport, . and ; South. , Yarmouth may see 
liberty poles resembling tali 

tehta* dN.: 

^at the infuriated. Brtthdi cut down to avenge 
the stubborn reslstanceof the colpniste. . 

■ Falmouth was the only place bn Cape Cod': ■; 




"By Mark Spain • ■ • 

' : . Special'to -• •. ••••" . 

The ChristianSdence Monitor ’ . ' 

Look at it:~ a mere hiilixjk, an elbow 
: P. f san d..* . . What wonder, then,: that 
. *ese Nantucketers, born on a beach 
: should take to thesea for alivelihqodi”! * 
i . German Melville, “Moto pick" 

■- . - i* 

* They did indeed take to the W arid 

• Nantucket became, the whaling capital of - 
: : the world. Though the whaling industry 

; has died out in modem times, its imbact 
. on Nantucket dan still :JbeV seen. 'This : 
iitfeellng Of an oldwhaling towlrl, combibed : 
..with its. charmliig ^.at^ lpth^entwy ^ 
wcAftMture, has made the Island one '6f 
the. most 'pohuiat summer tosoris iri tli « 
.. : cQu*itiyi rr:.- 


According to historians, the basic design 
can be braced back to Devon and Cornwall in 
England. The uniformity and simplicity of the 
basic plan allowed the affluent owner to ndd to 
Ihe house without destroying its style. Most 
houses were built wilh timber from Maine. 

Cape Cod, like most resort areas, la finding 
it necessary to boost the coat of food and 
lodging this summer. Accommodations vary 
from guest houses and tourist homes to motels 
and hotels, some in the luxury category. 

ftates at some of the guest or tourist homes, 
which stress friendliness and informality, 
range from $5 to $11 a person per day. A few of 
these places have dining rooms. 

MotelB offer the biggest variety of accom- 
modations and locations with rales from $17 to 
$45 a day for two persons, Luxury hotel 
accommodations can go as high as $60 a day. 

The least expensive accommodations for a 
family are cottages which provide kitchen 
facilities. These accommodations are In great 


wwjiHiw ana eariy reservations are adYised. 

There are a few hotels on the cape which 
operate on the American Plan (three meals a 
day) with rates starting at $29 a day per 
person. 

For Cape Cod information, write the Cape 
Cod Chamber of Commerce, HyannlB. Mas- 
sachusetts 02601. 


V .4 s 0)0 weather gets warmer, its popu- 
Ks "J 0 * from 4,000 to more than 

20.000. The winter stillness will be re- 
• wlth Wcycles double-parked on 

Main Street sidewalks, and tourSmaS 
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/ pne of the delightful parts of visiting 
Nantucket ia the ferry ride there The 
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Yugoslavia: 
Holiday delight 

By Klmmts Hendrick 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Porec, Yugoslavia 
We've been to Dubrovnik more than once 
and we've toured Yugoslavia's spectacular 
Dalmation coast as far north as Rijeka. We've 
spent two weeks on storied Korcula, that 
verdant Adriatic island fortified with honey- 
colored stone. Now we've found Porec. 
.ItVour second visit. It's only three hours 
from Italy's Trieste by comfortable Yugoslav 
Pullman bus. The trip would take less time by 
car. Border officials stamp visas in passports 
fa&qf charge, and, smiling, speak a little 
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: -We arrived the first time just as night fell, in 
time to see the shimmering Adriatic through 
the pine grove back of the bus station. A hotel? 
A gas-station attendant pointed down the 
seafront to tile Neptun. 

The scene was just what our scemirlu called 
for — tranquillity, speech-defying beauty, 
good accommodations. "Yes," said o cordial 
desk clerk who had worked in Florida, "we 
can give you a seaview room." It was off- 
season. 

We paid about $16 a night. Including three 
meals (full pension) I This was for the two of 
us. Had we come in July or August, it would 
have cost $2 more. 

“But you wouldn’t want to come then 
anyway," said the desk clerk honestly. “Po- 
rec is jammed. People' sleep In the streets.” 
Nevertheless the local chain, called Hotel 
Riviera, of which the Neptun is just one 
facility, responds graciously to letters of 
inquiry, makes reservations, and provides a 
wide range of modern, attractive accommoda- 
tions for summer visitors. 

Northern Europeans flock here, for the high 
season of sun. and sea. (Just one of Porec’s 
camping grounds takes 5,000 autos.) But for 
■ u», the attraction 1 b history with comfort and 
spring or fall is the best time, although we'd 
not; discourage the well-planned summer 
..traveler. 

Porec, a settlement in prehistoric times, 
became a Roman town in the 2nd century B.C. 
It was Venetian later. It was Byzantine 
between. The old Roman road Is Porec’s main 
street now and the beautiful stone blocks that 
pave it shine with the polish of centuries. 

Itis a town of some 3,000 people. 

We like to start exploring Porec at the 
remains of the Roman forum, then to come 
b^to the square surrounded by Gothic and 
Venetian palaces, go on to the mid-6th century 
Euphraslap Basilica, a church where the 
mosaics, undergoing restoration, already 
seepi favorably, if modestly, comparable to 
those of Ravenna. 
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The medieval walled city of Carcassonne 


By Qene Langley, staff artist 


Lazily barging through France 

From Aigues-Mortes to Carcassonne along the peaceful Canal du Midi 


By Helen Nichols 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Do you like to go barefoot, eat gourmet 
meals, and be exquisitely lazy? 

If the answer is yes, book a cabin on a canal- 
barge ride through southern France. This area 
is the "other" France, where thrifty French 
tourists indulge themselves at bargain rates. 
It's still mostly unexploited, unhurried, and 
unsophisticated, but the luxury-loving French 
never stint where it counts — comfort, 
wonderful food, and relaxed service. 

Last June, five of us enjoyed a week 
meandering through the enchanting 306-year- 
old Canal du Midi, aboard the Water Wan- 
derer, a converted British barge. We rendez- 
voused at the ancient walled city of Aigues- 
Mortes, a half-day’s drive west from Mar- 
seilles, From there we plugged along west by 
northwest as far as Carcassonne. ; 

All the way food and weather were simply 
"as you like it." And people were eager to 
please us at every stop. Usually our 
"Franglais" got through with a smile and a 
polite correction. 

With the exception of Carcassonne, the 
famous medieval fortress city, many of these 
villages seldom see American tourists. In fact, 
weeks later in frenzied St. Tropez, when we 
mentioned a charming hotel-restaurant in the 
town of Merseillan to a Parisian, he asked, 
“What country is that in? " 

However, we did run Into a few strangers, 
namely six English yachtsmen and two Gar- 
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mans. We danced with the Germans around a 
bonfire at the Festival of St. John in Sole, and 
exchanged newspapers with the English on 
market day in Marsel Han. 

For a gourmet coming from a prepackaged 
culture, a trip to a French market can be pure 
joy. Twice a week tho markets stretch out In 
and around the village square, in a more or 
less orderly hodgepodge. Each purveyor 
offers a “Bon jour, madame" and a smile — no 
less than perfection, in produce of manners, 
suits the French buyer out for the best 
bargain. 

And perfection there ia. Raspberries stilt 
bristling with tiny whiskers. Just-picked salad 
greens and herbs. Farm-yard eggs. Fine, 
natural cheeses. Ready-to-go bora d’oeuvres of 
quality. One need know little about cooking 
with such ingredients. 

All those items, plus homemade quiches, 
went into our daily lunches aboard the Water 
Wanderer. 

Our dinners, however, found us at a new 
restaurant every night. In one town, a hilltop 
village with only two street lights, the tiniest 
inn gave us the grandest possible welcome. 
The innkeeper outdid herself arranging a . 
private dining room with her best service and 
a lace doth. 

We dined on chicken consomme, perfectly 
broiled fresh trout, and a fine, “blfsterak'l 
followed by a salad and a cheese tray. Dessert 
was Paylova coke, a meringue crust topped, 
with crushed raspberries covered with dotted 
cream. Creme fralche,,tp be correct. Who 
need3aGuldeMichelin! ; 

Back on deck, we exerted all of our.natiiral 
resources In , the sweet diversion of doing 
absolutely nothing. The landscape drifted by: 
sometimes the long green tunnels created by 
the trees on each side were all we could think 
of. We listened to the fish jump or Inhaled the 
scent of hay at boon. When we became curious 
about the next day’s destination, Captain- 


Riddle, a former Royal Navy officer, filled us 
in with history, customs, and anecdotes. 

But for more restless types, there are plenty 
of things to see when docked. A minibus 
follows the barge and is always at the ready. 
That's how we got back and forth from our 
grand dinners. 

At the Mediterranean stops we swam; 
occasionally we joined a local game of boule, a 
form of lawn bowling. 

Life aboard our 74-foot barge ran smoothly 
with lush wild flowers and bird life. The banks 
are eye level. Ahead may lie the graceful 
double image of a Roman bridge. 

Only one day of rain kept us in the roomy 
salon where wc read about the history of the 
canal, played our continuing card tourna- 
ment, and wrote home, 

The Canal du Midi is a haven of tranquillity 
and beauty. From the deck of the barge, one 
sees rice paddies and the wild white horses of 
the Camargue, then endless orchards along 
wih lush wild flowers and bird life. The banks 
are eye level. Ahead may lio the graceful 
double image of a Roman bridge. 

At the locks are tiny, old-fashioned water- 
side cafes, sometimes handled by the lock 
keeper's wife. Along the way the canal 
gardener works aboard his grass-cutting boat 
and women do the laundry at canal-side sh^is, • 

There Is no noise, no Utter, no crowdB. At 
foui* miles an hour our barge is quietly 
overtaken by a cabin cruiser now and again. 

The high aqueduct which crosses U» river 
Orb was created by Pierre Paul RiqueVBaTon 
de Bonrepos. He started the canal with his own 
funds for the purpose, of water conservation 
and Irrigation, Iri 1666 King Loujs XIV came to 
his financial rescue with enough dumey to , 
expand dnd construct a,3S0-mile ship rianpi : 

1 with more than iso locks. Npw. commerCe' ■ 
moves on the highways which )etfve$: the. 
canal .to pleasure craft Yi 







Four renowned 
restaurants, one 
. employed figr every ; 
guest an impressive . ; 
- doWntowri location, : 
elegantdeiior, . S' Y 
A great orchestra and the strpillng SarijM^rco strings;; 
an 82-year-old tradition; a colorful history qnd a total 
understanding of guestcomfort. ' ; , 
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How to keep the winds 
from flattening the garden 


By Christopher Andreae 


Eldroth, North Yorkshire 
High stakes (If you’ll overlook the pun) are 
an integral part of good gardening: only In 
this case they mean not taking a risk. The 
motto is Stake Now or Pay Later. Weather 
forecasts are notoriously unreliable when it 
comes to detail about sudden lupin-flattening 
gusts, or the battering of broad beans by a 
torrential downpour. 

This year I'm trying a (to me) new method 
with the herbaceous plants: four bamboo 
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canes round each plant and squares — one 
above another — of plastic netting held taut by 
the stakes so that the plant grows up through 
the mesh <S-inch is best). 

This is not only labor-saving, it’s also very 
neat. The foliage hides the netting. There is no 
finicky tying of stalks to stakes. And above ail 
the plant retains Its natural shape — it isn't 
bound and bunched uncomfortably to a pole 
like Joan of Arc. 

In the vegetable garden, peas and beans 
need, staking. Broad beans need very robust 
stakes, stuck in deeply. They don’t need to be 
higher than four feet as it’s best to prevent 
your beans from growing too lanky and lean 
by pinching out their tops (which aiso 
encourages the beans lower down the stem to 
set quicker). Broad beans are usually grown 
to double rows, so place the stakes at intervals 
either side starting at the ends, and then 
siring round them as the plants grow with as 
nwny strands aft you think fit. 

■ / Peaa andFrench beans (only growing to two 
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biSSS 1 " 8 GreBk d shes with one e ? e on the 
naturaI1 y to Bessie Kouritsas. 
Soup days twice a week and growing her own 

two economies she doesn’t think 


kind to -budgets 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley 

2 tablespoons chopped celery 
1 teaspoon mint 

l cup water 
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: Spinach aN Rte* : •• 

. ji pound spinach, washed and drained 
:l medium onion, chopped 
2 tablespoons tomato , paste or 1 can tomato 
i sauce 

t& cup each of oil and uncooked rice 
1 cup water ■' 


^ C u d ce L ery ln 0|! * Add »maining 
ingredients. Salt and pepper to taste. Cover 
and cook over medium heat for 30 minutes 
Serves four as main dish. 

Wednesdays and Fridays are traditionally 
aoup days In the Kouriteas's house; Just as 

^ 5*?®' Such favorites 

as len til and black-eyed bean are served with 
crusty bread, black olives, and bits of cheese 
(feta. If the budget permits, cheddar for the 
money saver). 


hhStnS^ recIp<8 and household 
f“n! wU i be welcome. Please send them 
to The Christian Science Monitor, Bo* 
SM-IntwnaUona 1, Astor Station, Boston, 




Clothes: ‘Everybody's sloppy today’ 

By the Associated Pres. style, color.' nrl™. , 
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* ujo /usociacea rress stylo , color, price, and At. But fabric, he 

w insists, is most important. . 
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or three feet) can be supported slmllariy with 
shorter stakes, or by being interspersed with 
many-twigged “pea sticks" cut from some 
nearby woodland. It Is best to poke these in 
the ground before actually sowinjg the seed, to 
avoid disturbing roots and growth. To be 
avoided in my humble opinion (and the 
opinion of some gardening friends who tried 
It) is the apparently tempest-proof technique 
of walling your peas in on both aides with stiff 
wire-netting (or even the loose plastic type.) 
They found that although nothing mete- 
orological even faintly disturbed such a 
construction. It was also virtually impossible 
to pick the peas. 

Back in the flower department, there is 
much to be said for twigs dispersed among 
patches of those annuals which achieve any 
kind of stature — things like darkla, godeda, 
cornflowers, annual popples. These quick- 
growers are even more prone to proneness- 
after-rain than the perennials. 

Two things that simply cannot be grown 
without supports are runner beans and sweet- 
peas. They are climbers (remember Jack- 
and-the-? ) and reach more or less for the sky. 
So give them as much height as you can, and 
remember that a row of either, soused with 
rain, has no trouble in collapsing a flimsy 
structure. Netting suspended between poles 
can be helped out with horizontal lengths of 
strong wire. 

Wigwams of bamboo are another method. 
Strings or wires up a high, sunny wall are 
good. Or lines of soven or eight-foot poles 
angled together in pairs, and tied near the top 
to a further horizontal pole, is perhaps the 
strongest method of ail, and also allows plenty 
of breathing space for the plants, not to 
ment ion picking space for the pickers . 



U.S. agency maintains 
worldwide disaster vigil 


Hy Marion Beil Wilhelm 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Can human suffering be computerized? 

If Nina King had been asked that question 30 
years ago, at the close of World War II, she 


human machinery at the center of the world's 
largest full-time, disaster-relief operation 
located in Lhe Department of State, the United 
States has assisted other nations in 450 
disasters since the center opened in 1964. Nina 
King is one of 15 staff members working to 


would have answered no. There was no way of assess the requirements, authorize the funds, 
computing the' suffering of her own family in purchase the supplies, and get the relief goods 
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Mother and young seal bask In the sun 


Gull finds a quiet spot 
for baby seal to sleep 


Once upon a time a little ixiby seal was 
bom on the big cluster nf rocks off the 
coast of California at Pebble Beach called 
Seal Rock. This baby seal's glistening 
coat and big brown eyes attracted the 
sleek black conuuranta which flew over 
to celebrate Us arrival. Thev dived for 
fish for the mother seal und the baby. 

All the other seals on lhe big Sea! Rock 
barked Iheir approval of the newcomer. 
Tho barking could be heard ninny miles 
away. The otters heard it and they swam 
over. Finding resting beds of long (winy 
kelp, they lay on iheir backs cracking 
abalone and dams. 

The pelicans, loo. enmo. They swooned 

MrPSf lhQ rock ' Wiring 

5**" JMto. and dropping them 

down for the baby seal to eat. The sea 
gulls called and shrieked their "helloe.” 
as well. 

And just as you might suppose, ail (his 
activity and noise frightened Uw baby 

■ft 11 crie d softly to its mother all the 
night. 

Nearby, watching all that was going on 

SUE H* Anally nSl 

over to the mother seal and said, "I know 

S^ et ^ lMe ‘, away from ** ™l*e of 

seals and otters, and the 
breakers, where you can raise your new 

kf!? ’IP 6 ^ 6, 11 to a little cove very near 
here. The gentle waves of the Pacific 
Ocean will rock the baby to sleep. The 
cypress will play it a song and the moon 


Cheboygan, Michigan, when they learned that 
ber brother James was missing in action in the 
South Pacific. 

Asked the same question today, however, 
after more than a decade of tireless work in 
thftgjgVffeign Disaster Coordination Center, 
;U;8, Agency for International Development 
(AID), she does not hesitate to say: “Millions 
of disaster victims are being helped to survive 
because of our steadily improving capability 
for calculating their needs in lime.” 

For many disaster victims around lhe 
world, Nina King Is the computer. 

hAQif { ' onv0r » B - Ry bringing together nil of lhe data that 

ai DESK in Ine aun flows through AID'S Operations Center — 

lives lost, number of survivors affected, dollar 
■ I 1 - ^ _ 1 damage to the economy involved — Miss King 

1 I kfYjT came up with a method of differentiating the 
1 ^ l severity of each disaster: 1 to 6, minor; 7 to 10, 

to l moderate; 11 to 15, serious; 16 to 24, major. 

' By her count: 

OlOUL/ Bangladesh registered 22 on this scale 
r during the civil strife preceding itsseparation 

'[f the civil war with Biafra. 

ImllrrMics ™„| r.nccLTf ,! rSilmel" 0 " e th6 WOr8t earthqUakeS 0f 

...r... , . . . . j East Pakistan (now Bangladesh), 18, In a 

‘“ l 0 " J 8 f, ! dBcd cyclonic tidal wave and flood. 

J wd j[ nd 10 Nicaragua, 16, in an earthquake that de- 

mise uld gull spread Its strong iK stroyed its capital. 

wmp and new in the diredMl “when major disasters like these occur," 

"thousands, and sometimes 
’ * '* or 1 ■ toward tel ^ jpUJions, of people are affected. It is not our 

| .11 t'ltu pijice ' i purpose to compute the degree of suffering. 

Just as ihey swftffl into we «^but rather the scope of the tragedy- for the 
i m t* nf Kim Shell BoachalC^s^^of^pt populations involved. Getting the 
nf l’i'liblu iVwh, the Monterey cypj fcinilpf help needed to the scane of the disaster 
trH*s warn! Uwir dark greet brine* at the right time and in the right quantities is 
wr Iconic 'the genlfe wind was #, the year-round business of the Foreign Dls- 
Kwrclly. “Welcome, Welcome." ’ aster Coordination Center." 

And aurt* enough, Just as ihaw ' Through the intricate meshing of the 


to the victims. 

Over the 10-year period in which the center 
grew from a three-desk emergency operation 
to a full-blown operations center resembling 
(he chambers of the United Nations Security 
Council, Miss King has played all of the roles 
— sometimes all at once. 

“For the firsL seven years, none of my 
duties changed," snid the former operations 
officer, now planning assistant to assistant 
coordinator William R. Dalton. “I just kept 
(Hiding new ones.” 

Nnv. 13, 1970, for example, is u day she will 
never forget. ”1 happened to Ijl* the duty 
officer when East Pakistan was hit by tho 
worst cyclone in the 20th century, ” she 
explains. 

The disaster-relief duty officer is respon- 
sible for the initial U.S. response to any 
foreign disaster. The first official news came 
to Nina King in the middle of the night. 
“Cyclone hit East Pakistan at high tide,” read 
the urgent cable telephone to Miss King from 
the State Department. . . tremendous loss 
of life . . . communications out . . . Am- 
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bassador requesting food, blankets, shelter, hundreds of tons of food by voluntary agencies 
• • - on the scene; organized an airlift of blankets 


Disaster relief: Filipino flood victims clamour for food from helicopter crew 

Center had arranged for the distribution of “On our 'disaster scale, ’ ” Miss Ki 


By 7 a.m., the White House was preparing a 
message from the President of the United 
States to the President of Pakistan, ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the American people 
to the millions left homeless and hungry, and 
offering help. 

“Along with a tidal surge 26 feet high,” she 
recalls, “(he storm had destroyed (he homes 
and crops of 3.6 million coastal residents, 
More than 300,000 perished ln the winds and 
floods. In remote districts, survivors had to be 
lifted out by helicopter.” 

Before the day was over, the AID Operations 


and tents; dispatched LO helicopters to rescue 
survivors clinging to roofs and trees; and 
drew on contingency funds for $10 million to 
finance the U.S. rescue effort. U.S. assistance 
to the cyclone victims eventually reached $18 
million. 

When civil strife broke out In the same area 
several moriths later, leading to the Indepen- 
dence of Bangladesh from Pakistan, the .value 
of U.S. aid to the hungry and homeless of 
Bangladesh amounted to more than half of 
some $80 million contributed for relief and 
rehabilitation by the International commu- 
nity 
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™£!3f letente: a baseball pennant for two Lenin badges 

blanket Of gold for Uw baby «|IW* By Stewart Dill McBride 

Pacific sang this song: Staff writer of 

Baby *f of, rail your head . ,The Christian Science Monitor 

on ihf« green oceony bed ; . ..L .jt parted like a hotdog, sounded like a 
listen to my lullaby sow ; Russian folk song, and came packaged In two 

ond ft won *1 be very long ; v destroyers. 


“On our ‘disaster scale,' " Miss King 
reports, “Bangladesh holds the record for 
human suffering ln this century due to natural 
causes. Cyclonic storms and floods are a way 
of life In East Bengal. Another flood and 
cyclone hit Bangladesh last year. Add to this 
the dislocation of 30 million people in the civil 
war that followed the 1970 cyclone. 11 

In her 10-year career with AID'a Disaster 
Relief Center, Miss King has proved her 
humanitarian philosophy on the front lines of 
the battle against the common enemies of 
man: earthquakes, floods, hurricanes, cy- 
clones, drought and pestilence. For -her 
"outstanding performance" In this humani- 
tarian effort, AID recently presented Nina 
King with its meritorious honor award. 




you'll be asleep, asleep . - 


P ■ : ‘ fe t Called detente — Navy-Btyle — It waB 
V; f. enjoyed by hundreds of Soviet and American 
. sailors here last week. 

The Visit which commemorated the end of 
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Can you find and dralA f h* ^ „ WWorld War II was planned at the highest levels 

They roa d vertically, horizontally dlaaonito i h dd ® n * ,UOa,I ° n ^eir respective governmente. TWo Soviet 

° i ^ occ **lon*ltv- destroyers - the Boykiy and Zhguchly - 
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:■ came to Boston where the U.S. cruiser Albany 
h*t to them. As one American sailor 
: .-fiUWt.r'We aren’t letllng pomic^^t 
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^ way.” 

Advftor ■ \. E \ .< Indeed not. In a few. short dayB of mingling, 

Blackboard 'International agreements” meant promises 

Campus ■ . to writ? letters and “foreign trade” became 

SSu, ■ Sly® you one Hot Rod magazine and 

gtoBt . ptij^basebali pennant for two Lenin badges and a 
-■.O^Ntbupklewita a hammer pnd sickle," ; 

. v “Hds should have happened 29 yearB ago,” - 
'HflfrW. ybMng American sailor Dennis Arm-: 
.keeping! beat with his toe to ! the 
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JJJSlpdundtog rhythm of a Soviet sailors' band. 
SJ^T'K’s; like being in downtown! Moscow,” 
grinned another American as He watched five 
..y^drutuasians in high leather boots whirl arm-ih- 
TkS »nn in the fant^il of the USS Albany in a high- 
Tld Scickiflg cossack dance. t 
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. . By PalkoobOfO, 8(tfl phqioflrpphw 

Russian sallors strlkb up a tuna fbr qufzzlcaf Americans •* : '=• \ ]'■)■ . 

Trying to are above the standing-robni-only • Siberia and tfi« prices. ;'o ('■ Cadillacs arid > : day > Schedule that included concerto, a Red ; 
rowds, at least one sailor nerched on ton of a. .casoliha In America.': 'gme baseball game, art. museums,, and beiv;' 
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crowds, at least one sailor perched on top -of a gasoiihejn America. -■ 
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An East-West, all European conference 


By Eric Bourne 


• Vienna 

The Warsaw Pact — Russia’s answer to 
NATO — completes Us 20-year term this week 
and will be renewed automatically Tor a 
further lOyears. 

Within a few months its seven members will 
meet with the NATO powers (the United 
States and Canada included) and the Eu- 
ropean neutrals in an East-West, all-European 
conference on security and cooperation. 

A Soviet proposal for such a conference, tied 
originally to the * 'neutralization" of Germany, 
is older than the Warsaw treaty itself and has 
been the present Kremlin leadership’s princi- 
pal political goai in Europe since the mid- 
-1960s. It might have come earlier but for 
Russia's use of force through the pact to crush 
the Czechoslovak reform movement in 1968. 
As it was, the West made the Kremlin wait 
another four years before agreeing to begin its 
preparation. 


Now, In the new atmosphere of detente, it 
looks to be "in the bag” and this, together with 
the fact that the Russians are not prolonging 
their "NATO," prompts questions of what line 
Soviet policy for Europe may adopt after such 
a conference. 

The Russians created their Warsaw Pact in 
May, 1955, as a response to Western European 
Union and NATO’s enlargement by the admis- 
sion of a rearmed West Germany. Like the 
North Atlantic treaty, it stipulated that an 
attack on one member would be an attack 
upon ail and it was described as a defensive 
alliance of nations facing "the common 
danger’’ of a possible "rebirth of militarism’’ 
in West Germany. 

This was the constant target over the years, 
until It was silenced first by the Soviet-West 
German nonaggression treaty and later by 
general European detente (though, in their 
current negotiations with NATO on force 
reductions in Central Europe, the Russians 


still harp moat on West Germany’s military 
potential). 

The Warsaw Pncl, however, provided also n 
very convenient new basis for keeping Soviet 
troops in Eastern Europo, over 10 yenrs after 
the war had ended. Aftd, although these were 
withdrawn in i960 from Romania, the only 
East-bloc state without a border "open" to 
noncommunist Europe, they woro retained 
elsewhere in the area as a sure moons of 
control in an uncertain period wlten national 
self-interest had begun to make itself felt, as 
in Poland and Hungary. 

Both the ‘ 'domestic’ ' raison d'etre for 
keeping ihe pact going and its value as an 
instrument of foreign policy opposed to NATO 
remain. But a new European situation will 
apply after the security conference is an 
accomplished fact, and the Warsaw treaty 
Itself gives one clue to what may become the 
bloc’s new political thrust for the future. 

One of Us concluding articles says that if 


ami when a system of coOwk. 
comes about on the b tfk?* 
European treaty, the Warsaw pL* 
cease to bo operative” the dav«2’ 1 
enters iuln force. (The 8 {J^ 
mantling of NATO, or course, iHJ 1 
Tli* 35-nut ion European cento!?.' 
concerned with such a treaty. 
lion expected to emerge from a? 
"summit" will undoubtaUv ^ ^ 
nml exploited by the Russians *5 
"peace and security treaty 
firming inter alia the status (a»ta-a 
and Europe. * 

It has taken the Russians a yearsia. 
security conference. They doabtjJ! 
that now n treaty on collective sectr^i 
not lake so long. In any event, Ugjfl 
be mui'li heard of in the next UriifcJ 
Warsaw Pact. . 

Mr. Bourne is the Aloniul’if 1 
correspondent in Eastern Europe 


Conference paneuropeenne Est-Ouest 


par Eric Bourne 
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Vienne 


R6cemment, le pacte de Varsovie, 
qui est la rftplique sovifttlque ft l’OT AN 
r- ■ *U*sint son . Premier terme de 20 ans 
■ i-ecoijduit automatiquement pour 

.. ; 10.autrea ! anri6es. 

»' ' , Bfcpt -.miembres signets Ires vont 

' ■ ■> p^iflsahcea de l’OTAN 
• ;l ' ' w|^ B ' 8t 'PWriprU) . alnsl 

Son ° Uest sur Ja s<5curIt * et la coopAm- 

La proposition sovidtique d’une telle 
conference, originalement lide ft la 
. neutralisation a de I’AIlemagne, est 
plus anejenne que le pacte dc Varsovie 
meme ; elle consume, pour les dlrigeanta 
actuelg du Kremlin, le principal but 
politique en Europe, depula le milieu 
dea annftes 00. Sana la rdvolle tchftco- 
sloyaque de 1968, ftcrasfte par l’usage dc 
?PXl 6t ^ U0 en vertu du pacte 
x qui les Mail, cette conference auruit 

So r pius ^ cel fttat 

de chases,;] Quest fit attendre le Krem- 

H’orSi 6 q, i e i gua . tre ans encore avant 
fftrence er ^ Ia pr ^ paration de cette^con- 


Aujourd’hui, dans eelte nouvellc at- 
mosphere do dfttentc, il scmblc bien 
qu’elle soit « dans le sne » ct ceci, 
comme aussi le fnit que les Russes 
prolongent leur projot « OTAN », suscitc 
la question do savoir quelle vn 6lre 
la ligne politique sovietique en Europe 
aprfts cette confdrence. 

I^s Russes ont crfte leur paele de 
Varsovie en mai 1956 pour rftpliquer 
?,T,lL 61argl8Sament d0 I’OTAN -ct de 

Q^rrbilfMfesitJh fle l a A 

linslar du Trnitft de I’Atinntique Nord. 

rH,.iS! Cle s f ipu] i' ,t c l llc loute uUuquo 
’ con .^‘P . iun dc ses irfeinbros 
serait considercc comme une nltuquo 

HAnrS lcs P0y8 ■‘Buotoircs ot on lo 
corn J n ? u »8 alliance dftfonsivo 
deB nations faisant face ou « danger 

d?, m mn n ifo ? une P 0 ? 3 ^! 6 . ■ »*enais8ancc 
?OuMt Ut d6 lAllamagne do’ 

Go fut 1ft pendant doB annftcs lo but 
consiamment poursuivl Jusqu’au mo- 
ment ou il fut rdduit au silence d'abord 
per le Uaitft de non agression U.R.S.S.- 
itfi.A. et ensuite par la dftlente gftnftrale 
en Europe (quoique les Russes rabft- 

?«i e r2 t ^ SU !’ t0 » t r- q * uant au POtantiel mili- 
taire de la R.F.A. au cours dea nogocia- 


tions present os avee l’OTAN cuiim- nunt 
la reduction ties forces en presence en 
Europe centralc). 

Toutefois, le pacte tie Varsovie pre- 
voynit un nouveau moyvn ties pialitiuc 
pour pci met ire aux Soviets de mum- 
tenir lours troupes en Europe orientate 
pemlanl plus de 10 ails a pies la f m 
de la guerre. Et. lout cu les avant 
retires dc Roumanie en 105H, la sr ule 
nation du bloc cimimuniste disputant 
d qp o fvpntiero t uuvorlu - u I’Kuruue 
non communisle. les Soviets eomeive- 
rent ccs am tees autre pail dan:: la 
memo zone en guise de muyen :.iir de 
eunlrole en perils le d’inierlilude caiaiul 
un regain im l Iona I isle commein.ii ft m« 
fairc scntlr en I’oIukiio ut en HoiiKiif. 

ti®!! ,a !? on d ’ ldre * inlerieuic • cle lu 
valid ilu du pacte comma iiukhI villein- 

Sn-a qu in «l^ l in<’nl de politique 

Tiffin™ S pp,KU *,IWAK. ibiamiMit. 
Toutcf o ii„ lorsque lu canferonce do no- 
cutilft sorn rievenui! un fait accompli, une 
S Uc ,‘ i i unlion "uroptenn? Z. 
!S l i l i 0i lc d « Varsovie Jui- 
meme loissorn enlrevoir re epic poui ra 

du^c^avXc" d ° lun ” 

En effet l’un des derniers articles du 


pacte declare i|ile .si ot qtud 
sysieine de M'l Uiite collective etts. 
mu- l»a-e < i'n n tiaile eunipften giflft 
paele de Var.-nvie ■ cessera d'ftn* 
ratiminel •- le jour inemoouIeJi 
eiilieia en viguvur. (Ceci sui 
iniplleiieim-nl. hint enlcndu, ledd 
teleitieiit 1‘OTAN.) 

La u ml ei erne des ;in naliopre^. 
pcen lies ne se picnmipe pas do' 
Unite, iiiais on i.’uUi-iid i ce q« 

■ nuimmi final prutlujjr une d*U 
l mil t|itc le- ltiissc: inlctprctwon' 
I'.Nploitciiiiit aiiu ataun Aouto CM- 

uni- .miiii- itc .trail* tie paix * 
s ei uviiv pal pun- m ill ion » tonic! 
i*i*l it 1 i mi,.-, !(• vlalu quo nu rep 1 
i’Alleinagne et i(e I'Europo. ' 
II a fnl !u 20 am pmu quckij 
pai vifmieiii ft relic conference^ 
I'lintv. 11 (.utiuciti saii» uucubI 
iiu’auji.md’hm la nusc en ocuw*' . 
Irnilr- de MCruntc colli-Ltivo nejj 
rail p;e» si Innutciups. On cn 
lie tuuto f.u.tm beaunmp patwf : 
blcincnl iH'iidant les dlx F** -: 
nnnftes Uu pacte de Varsovie.' 

Al. flourin' i\st fc correspoNtWf 
rlu Afimilor t*« Europe de i'£*t • 


Eine Ost-West-Konferenz fur ganz Europa 


Von Eric Bourne 
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Der Warschauer Pakt — RuBlanHs 

M^Sf t0qk F* NATO - besVeht nun 
20 Jahre und wurde fclirzlich auf wei- 
tere zebn Jahre verJKngert. 


; ss 

aacnjiche Ziel ihrer Europapolitlk- ah bp- 
VidleSSv Vjtthe^li; 
R, C n? r ‘ gekommen, wenh 

Ru Aland nicht.1968 unter dem. ^Orwand 
4 e \- Pa f te f d « iReformbeWhSing hTde? 
Tschech oslo wake! . ge waits am . .zerschla-w 

dpH Jcrim'T P*!™*:*' }l ' eC der Westen 
den KremI . tyeitere yier Jahre warteA- 

; ft* ** . ^ bbheif erkia rt^die V KiS- 
/erenz, ms Augc' zu fass^q. - p 


i 

Jetzt, wo ein neuer Wind der Ent- 
sponnung weht, schelht. die Konferenz ' 
se i n; u ” ddies t 2u*a mmen mit 

d WATY?^ Sache ’ dIe Russen ihre 

£ T0 P un verlangert haben, legt die 
Erage nahe, weichc Richlung die So- 

jyjg-tHfliQn in ihl-er. EnmnannlUil, nnph 


SmSa We »‘- 

Der Warschauer Pukt gab ihnen je- 

rru*rf UCh ? ,n s sehr ^equomen nttien 


' ^tdeutsch- 
. ir wweitert worden war Wi<» (»vi 

; ^ rde dar W vei-ein- 

« auf ein Mitehed 


! : SfBf^upersehen, einem mdglichen ;Wie. 

^.•'“bren immer 
1 den izuef’flt , duriin 


. Wean. ,■ aie aueb 1958 aus Rumhnlen 

1 dem elnzigen Ost- 

i ■ block-Steat, der keine.vztim niehtkom- 

'l- S U h^f 1SC ki? l L ropa MO^enc*' Gren- 
J^t.^verbliebon siq doch anderswo 

a]a Si f here s Kontrollmit- 


l' | l; ' : '''''''' 


'py 

be.sagt, daO, winn ein Sy*^;. 
tiver Sicberheit auf der BgJj;: 
gemuinen. ouropdischcn 
standc komml. der Wartthauo^ 
dim Tag ..seine Guliigke** 
wjnj, wo ck-r neuc VertrWJJf,; 

‘ iffL _ip ,e gli-ichzcitige AjjgJfc- 

NATO isl natiitlich mit 
Die euruplii^hc Konfc**®*^#- 
Lantler ti-ilnihlmen werden. fr 
niclu mit ein cm solchon 
dk* Erklaruhg, die, so 
auf der.AbsehlufteitniiiS/J^ 

konferenz" verabschicdei 
zweifellos von den 
i. Ersatz filr einen Friedef 18- , 1 ®^.' 
heitsvertrug** ausgolegt unfl 
worden. dcr unter anderem^^,- 
quo Dcutathlands und 

DieRuBssn ha ben. 9 

um dic Sicher^itskonferenZ ^^i 

und Fafh zii biingen. GcwjB g(- 
nun damit, da& ein. 

; koilektlvu Sichprheil m 
weitpr Fciine ab^hlospe^.^j A 
Jeden Fall Wir^ fn d* h 
Jahren dt*s Warschhftef . p ® ,< 7 5 ; . j 
: vgn die Rede ae iru ! ■ ■ J 


. ■ [-.- Eric Bourtie i*t 

,‘.4ei Monitors to, t : 
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Vivre une existence simple 


Halte es einfach 


Hier, je contemplais une mouette 
qui voiait dans un vent violent. Cela 
nc semblait pas constituer un problftme 
pour elle ; elle utillsait le vent pour 
s’ftlever et se dftplacer. Tout cela de- 
meurait pour elle si simple et si 
I6ger ! 

- ‘ Mais nous, en tunt qu’humains, que 
faisons-nous ? Est-ce que nous ne 
laissons pas trop souvent nos roau- 
vaises reactions ct nos pensdes inutiles 
compliquer notre existence ft tel point 

? uc la vie aemblft devenir une rftelle 
preuve ? 

Comment pouvons-nous faire cn 
sorte que nous vivions une existence 
simple, nulurello, et pourtnnt construc- 
live ? Nous pouvons y urriver en nous 
tourmiul intjik'incnt vers Dieti, l’in- 
lelligence Kiipt cnu*. le Principe foiula- 
mcnliil tie i’etre. En Science Clirft- 
tienne* nous Le eonnnissons en tnnl 
qu’Amour divin, tout ce qui est v6rl- 
tablement rdel, beau et puissant. Nous 
apprenons que Dicu, Principe, Amour, 
Vie, Entendement parfoits — non la 
matiftre — eonstitue tout notre etre. 

Il nous donne ft chacun une identitc 
spirituelle qui est sainte, Ubre de tout 
mal. 

Cette Science explique que notre 
existence quotidienne est le rftsultat 
des pens des et dea concepts auxquels 
consciemment et inconsciemment nous 
croyons et nous nous soumettons. Elle 
nous enseigne comment, en entretenant 
des pensftes spirituelles de nous-mftmes 
et d'autrui, nous pouvons vivre sous 
la loi divine de l'harmonie et de la 
. santft, au lieu de nous lalsser empqrter 
par les courants tumultueux de la 
.Croyance matftrialiste inharmonieuse. 

Comme nous le lisons dans la Bible, 
'f’apfitre Paul nous a avertl de nc pas 
perdre ■ la simplicity ft l'ftgnrd du 
‘Christ n. 1 Et dans son' message aux 
PhiHppiens, il ftnumftratt' certains dea 
VKments de la simplicity semblable ft . 
'la nature du Christ. « Au reste, frftres, 
leur : dit-il. que tout ce qui est vrai... 
honoraroble... juste... pur... aimable... 
qui mftrite l’approbation, ce qui est 
vertueux et digne de louange, soit 
l’objet de vos pensftes » 8 
■ Je me souviens d'une ftpoque ou la 
vie me paraissait desftspftrftment com- 
pliqufte ft cause de mon orgueil ftgo- 
centrique joint ft une volontd de fer. 
Pas une semaine ne se passait, pour 
ainsi dire, ou je ne souffrais de quelque 
chose ou de quelque malaise. Mais 
peu ft peu tout se rftsolut grace ft la 
• Vftt'itft divine — source du pouvoir- 
Christ par lequel Jftsus, notre Guide, 
guftrls8ait — - m'apportant une paix * 
extftrieure ft moi-mftme, et me ren- 
dant la sant6. 


Elle en fera nutant pour chacun. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Decouvreur el 
Fondateur de la Science Chrclienne, 
ccrit : « “ Que la lumicrc soit ”, tel 
est le commandement perpetucl de la 
Verity el de 1' Amour, qui transformc 
lc chaos cn ordre et ia discordance 
en la musique des spheres. » 1 

Quelle que puissc sembler c-tre la 
situation mater ielle, Dicu a un plan 
juste et une juste place pour nous 
et ceux-ci sont entiftrement bons. 
L'expression de cette « simplicity ft 
l'ygard du Christ • nous les rdvftleia 
et nous maintiendra sains et squfs tout 
au long du chemin. 

Malhonnetelc, rcssenliment, plnintos, 
chagrin, npitoiement sur soi-menio, 
(ii'couragcmcnt, tout cela lie fait que 
cumpliquer la vie el agit comme un 
poison qui pretend infcctcr non .sculc- 
ment l'ntmospherc mais nussi notre 
corps et lcs rapports que nous enlrc- 
tenons avec les nutres. 

Parcc qu’Il est Esprit divin, Dieu 
nous a faits spirituals. Nous sommes 
les idftes parfaites de l’Entendement 
divin. Il nous faut savoir positivement, 
que comme tels, nous allons tous en- 
semble de l’avant, sans jamais aucun 
conflit. L’Amour produit et bftnit 
toute pensfte, toute action de-l’homme 
de Dleu. 

La priftre qui consiste ft savoir ce qui 
est divlnement vrai impose silence ft 


la crainte. Elle rfttablit comme il se 

rlnlt Id clni«lllra of la. tfnnnflnncr 


doit la structure et les v fonctions 
physiques. Elle peut faire naftre des 
ententes qui mettront fin aux guerres, 
qui permettront de nourrlv les multi- 
tudes affamftes et elle peut donner la 
sagesse grftce ft laquelle seront bien 
dirigds nos gouvernements, notre 
ftconomie, nos foyers, nos families. 

Si nous donnons lout noire cccur 
pu Pftre qui nous alme, nous parvien- 
drons ft sentir que nous vivons en Lui ; 
ceci n’exige de nous ni lutte ni souf- 
fraiice. Ce sens de vie est simple, 
beau, harmonieux et nos priftres peu- 
vent le conserver tel quel. 


1 1 1 Corinlhiens 11:3; 8 Philippicns 4:8; 
* Science et Santi avee la Clef des Ecritures, 
p. 255. 


•Cftraimn Sdsnc* : prononui ‘kiMann ’aatannea 


La iradudlon liangalaa du tvra delude da ta Science 
Chidttenne. c. Bctanca at Santa a vac la cist das 


Eortturaa.7 da Mary Bakw Eddy, ax I st a evec la taxin an- 

( |la« an regard On paut I'aohoter dans les Salas da Lac- 
ure da la Science ChrAUanna. ou la commander a 
Franoas C. Carlson. PubUslw'a Agahl. Ona Norway 
8lreBt. Boston. Massachusetts. U.8 A. 021 15 


Pour tout rensaignamants sur lea auhas publications 
da la Bcianoa Cludilanne en trangals, Acrka k The Chris- 


ae ia sdanoe cnretlanne en nangais, Serve a The Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society, One Norway Street. Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts, Ua A 021 IB. 


Gcstern beobachtete ich cine Mowe, 
die im starken Wind dahinflog. Sic 
machtc kein Problem aus dem Wind, 
sondern liefl sich von ihm heben und 
tragen. Sic machtc cs sich so einfach 
und f route sich daran! 

Doch was tun wir Menschen? Kom- 
plizicten wir nichl allzuoft unser Le- 
hen durch nochteiligc Rcaklionen und 
Gc-dankcn, die nicht helfcn — sogar so 
sehr, dab cs uns gcradezu wie cine 
schwere Priifung vorkdmmen kann? 

Wie kdnnen wir ein unkompllziertes, 
milheloses, ober dcnnoch niltzliches 
Lcben ftihren? Indem wir uns ganz 
und gar Gott zuwenden, dor aller- 
liabcnen Intelligcnz, dem grundlcgon- 
den Prinzip des Scins. In der Christ - 
lichen Wissenschaft" lemon wir Ihn als 
giittlichc Lichc vorstchcn, als nlles, 
was wnhrhnft wirklich, sclidn und 
in iiclt tig isl. Wir lernen, dab Gott, dus 
voJlkommone Prinzip, Liebe, Lcben, 
Gcmiit — niclit die Materia — , unser 
gauzes Sein ausmacht. Er verlclhl je- 
dem von uns eine geistige Identitftt, 
die heilig und von Bdsem frei ist. 

Diese Wissenschaft erklart, dab un- 
ser tagliches Lebcn das Ergebnis der 
Gedanken und Vorstellungen ist, 
denen wir v/lasentlich Oder unwisaent- - 
llch Glauben schenken und uns unter- 
werfen. Sie lehrt uns, wie wir durch 
geistiges Denken fiber uns selbst und 
andere unter Gottes Gcsetz der Har- 
monie und Gesundheit leben kdnnen, 
an stall in die turbulenten Wirbel un- 
harmonischer materialistlscher Annah- 
men gezogen zu werden. 

Wie wir in der Bibel lesen, ermahnto 
der Apostel Paulus die Menschen, 
nicht die „Einfachheit, die in Christus 
ist" 1 zu verlieren. Und In seinem 
Brief an die Philipper zahlte er einige 
Eigenschaften auf, die chrlslltche Ein- 
fachheit ausptaohen. Er sagte: „Weiter, 
liebe Brtider: Was wahrhaftlg ist> ... 
ehrbar, . , . gerecht, ; . . rein, . . . 
liebilch, was wohllautet ist etwa eine 
Tugend, ist etwa ein Lob, dem denket 
nach!" 8 

Ich erinnere mlch an eine Zeit, wo 
ich mir durch egoistischen Stolz und 
starren Elgensinn das Leben hoff- 
nungslos kompliziert machte. Es ver- 
ging kaum eine Woche, ohne dab ich 
Schmerzen Oder irgendwelche Be- 
schwerden hatte. Doch die gottliche 
Wahrheit ■ — der Ursprung der Chrl-. 
stuskraft, durch die Jesus, unser Weg- 
weiser, heilte — entwlrrte allm&hlloh 
alles f Ur mich, gob mlv Frieden und 
machte mlch gesund. 

Sie tut dies filr einen jeden. 

„ , Es werde Licht’ ist die bestfindige 
Forderung von Wahrheit und Liebe, 
die das Chaos in Ordnung uud die Dis- 






Stork nesting. In Lanhausen-Welle, Germany 
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harmonic in Sphbrenmusik untwan- 
delt" 3 , schreibt Mary Baker Eddy, die 
Entdeckerin und Gi undcrin der Christ- 
lichen Wissenschaft. 

Ganz glcich, wie die malerielle 
Situation auch aussehen mag, Gott hat 
den ftir uns rcchten Plan und Platz — 
und diese sind vollkommen gut! Wenn 
wir „dic Einfachheit, die in Christus 
ist" znm Ausdruck bringen, warden sie 
uns gezeigt, und auf jedem Schritt un- 
scres Weges warden uns Schutz und 
Gesundheit zuteii. 

Unehrlichkeit, Groll, Norgelei, Gram, 
Selbstbednuern, Entmutigung, sie ma- 
chen das Leben nur kompliziert. Sie 
wirken wie Gift, das nicht nur die 
Alniosphare, sondern auch unser Be- 
rn fsleben, unscrc zwischenmensch- 
lichen Bczichungcn und unscren Kdr- 
per zu zerstdren bchauplol. 

Gott hat uns goistig erschaffen, denn 
Er ist gottlichcr Gcist. Wir sind die 
vollkommenen Ideen des gottlichen 
Gemtits. Und wir miissen absolut 
sicher sein, dab wir uns als solchc alle 
zusammen in Harmonic bewegen und 
nlemals miteinander in Konflikt 
stelien. Liebe motivlert und segnet 
jeden Gedanken und jede Hand lung 
des von Gott erschaffenen Menschen. 

Das Gebet, in dem man sich klar- 
macht, was gbttlich wahr 1st, brlngt 
die Furcht zum Schweigen. Es Btellt 
den Organ iamus und die Funktionen 
des Ktirpero wieder her. Es kann zum 
Abschlub von Vertrllgen ftihren, die 
die Kriege beenden, die Hungernden 
mit Nahrung versorgen und die Wels- 
heit vermitteln, die Reglerungen, die 
Wlrtschaft, unser Heim und Famlllen- 
leben rich tig lenkt. 

Wenn wir dem himmlischen Vater, 
der uns liebt, unser gauzes Herz geben, 
werden wir uns bewubt werden, dab 
wfr In Ihm leben — dab wir ein Leben 
filhren, in deni wir weder kampfen 
noch leiden miissen. Dieses Bewubt- 
sein vom Leben ist einfach, harmonjsch 
und schdn, und unsere CAbete konnen 
es so crhalten. 


8 2. Korlnther 11:3 [n. der engl. Bibeili 
8 Philipper 4:8; 3 IVi’Sensehalt und Gesund • 
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What with the droughts, the floods, the 
unsuitability of the soil and the sheer 
Immensity of the tasks of settlement, It 
seems a marvel today that Australians in the 
latter half of the last century had any time at 
all for cultural pursulta. 

Yet time they did have, and money too. 

In 1859, only eight years after Melbourne 
became the capital of the new state of 
Victoria, a public art gallery was estab- 
lished. 

In both Melbourne and Sydney, profes- 
sional artists were already recording the 
local scene on canvas, paper, and board, 
preserving for posterity some revealing 
glimpses of life in this new pioneering 
community. These colonial artists were, 
understandably, painting in the style and 
tradition of the European art that constituted 
their cultural heritage. In fact, students at 
the new gallery’s art school spent their time 
copying the uniformly mediocre European 
works that hung on the walls. But toward the 
end of the 1880s an Australian artist returned 
from his travels in Europe with a new vision 
of what art In the new country should be. 

Freed from imitatlveness, beholden to 
foreign authorities and entirely released 
from the prevailing "brown varnish” habit, 
Tom Roberts, "the father of Australian art,” 
iued hia vision and drive to found the first 
- schOol of art In the antipodes. 

• Inspired -in part ly pjeinajrlsm, two of' 
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theflr^chool or Ausfr^aj^aintlngv^a^t 
distinctively Australian in purpose and phi- 
losophy. It was named the Heidelberg School 
after the district where its followers camped. 

Artists of this first Australian school of 
painting did not merely visit the countryside 
to paint It in the British landscape tradition, 
as their predecessors had done; they ac- 
tually set up camps in the bush and painted, 
on the spot, what they saw around them. 

The brilliant Australian sun and the totally 
different color patterns made by the eu- 
calyptus gave them inspiration to throw off 
everything in their European’ heritage that 
■ was irrelevant to tjie Australian scene. Their 
art acquired a consciously national rather 
gian a merely colonial style. 


Earlier in his career, Tom Roberts had 
earned a living by preparing sets for a 
portrait photographer and by decorating the 
borders of finished photographs with Austra- 
Jian flowers and fruit. Now, as he gradually 
became recognized as an accomplished art- 
ist, he received commissions from the 
increasingly affluent urban society for por- 
traits. 

Few citizens of the new country were 
prepared to buy paintings of scenes set in the 
bush, even when these conformed to the 
current convention that every picture must 
tell a story or illustrate a moral anecdote. In 
the pioneering spirit of the time, therefore, 
which demanded that a man turn his hand to 
anything that needed to be done, Roberts 
took up portrait painting with vim and 
imagination, producing paintings that rank 
among his very best works. 

Many support strongly his right to a 
foremost position in the country’s cultural 
history. 

"Portrait of Florence," painted In 1888, is a 
sensitive and delicate portrayal of a fashion- 
able young woman, confirming that even in 
this young country, struggling for survival, 
feminine grace and artistic appreciation 
were accorded an honored place. 

It yras his income from portraits that 
enabled Roberts to paint his large genre 
pictures of scenes In' (he newly settled 
outback, and he often traveled hundreds of 
■ mil# to gather material few these canvases; 

vwe aSf^ ’ ^ 

in the bush Roberts dressed as a "swaggie," 
Including an ancient hat with corks hangiilg 
from the brim, A jacket (brown over the 
saplings formed his mattress; he used his 
boots as a pillow. 

It was because of the success of the sheep 
stations that new cities prospered and grace- 
ful society ladles could enrich city life with 
their elegance and refinement. And U was 
because Tom Roberts was an artist who loVed 
to paint shirt-sleeved shearers as well as 
berlbboned beauties in a style that no longer 
slavishly imitated European ideas that he 
became "the father of Australian art." 
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It is more than a year now since I left my 
beloved Ikilany Hay. sailing back to my 
native England from Sydney Harbor. For my 
stay in Australia, it was my good fortune to 
find a home nhnul three minutes walk from 
the white sands that ring Hot any Bay — a 
huge, almost circulur bay, facing east. At 
midsummer the sun rises through the heads 
opposite my iiome-for-a-year, called 
Brighton-Le-Sunds. 

The day before i left i woke early and 
walked in the dawn light to see (he sunrise. 
As I waited on the sands an early fisherman 
stood at the water's edge, while a jet took off 
from the runway jutting out into the north 
side of the bay and soared silver tn the sun's 
rays. A moment later a runner sprinted 
along the sand left damp from the receding 
tide. The sky and the bay became palest 
rose, then shimmering golden as the sun 
rose between the distant heads of the bay. 

I had often spent hours walking along the 
shore, always interested, always fascinated, 
and I lingered fondly now, strolling barefoot 
on {he wet sand. A little rowing boat was 
>J#ving something behind it; I could see now 
as I walked towards it, a horse’s head rising 
from the water. This was something 1 had 
\jSto«een before — a hor^e enjoying an early 
nforii Wg swim. The man was rowing towards 
the shore, he jumped out and pulled his boat 
• up on the Bands, but the reluctant horse was 
not ready yet; she lay down in the shallow 
water and let the waves ripple around her. 
Her master coaxed and pulled till she stood 
. on the sands and allowed him to brush her 
coat. By this time I had reached them. 

■ "Poes she have a swlm every morning?” I 
asked. "No, but she would like to," her 
owner replied. "I bring her when I can." 

' 1 found the tiny colored shellB, newly 
washed up by the tide, and gathered my last 


Ronald Vickers 
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handful. In my trunk already packed was a 
boxful of these minute shells gathered on my 
shore walks. One day at home in England 1 
would make a jewel box covered with myriad 
shells in varied shapes and colors, all 
gathered on the white sands of Botany Bay. 
nil reminding me of my most precious 
Australian jewel. 

Once I hail spent a night camping at 
Cuober I*edy where the precious opal is 
mined. There in the red dirt township we had 
visited the Opal Cave and seen the sparkling 
beauty of these many colored genu. Owning 
such gems was not for me, an exchange 
teacher, my delight had to be in managing lo 
lour the great red heart of Australia ton my 
English salary). My jewels would be trea- 
sures of the mind. ! would remember Coober 
Pedy ns we arrived nearing sunset, the hills 
and land glowing flame-colored. 

One evening looking across my bay, 
shining pink and blue and mauve, will) gold 
tinls, in the reflected sunset light, I thought 
contentedly, "Botany Bay is my opal." I 
have seen more colors gleam in its waters 
than in many opals. There was one evening 
in June, for example, when I was going to a 
wedding. I walked towards the bay bnd a 
wide band of purest gold stretched over the 
dark waters from between the headlands 
right across to the shore, as the full moon 
rose in the east. An even more vivid memory 
was of the silver blue bay which I saw every 
morning as I waited on the beach road for my 
school bus. Most mornings the bay gleamed 
calm and beautiful under a cloudless-sky. 

Sometimes as I looked across to the 
headlands and saw the tankers coining in 
with their cargoes of oil for the refineries 
just inside the south headland, I thought of 
Captain Cook sailing in the bark "Endea- 
vour" and landing right there, just over two 
hundred years ago. He was the first explorer 
from Britain to land there, and he hpd given 
the bay It? name, Botany Bay, occasioned by 
the great quantity of plants found there, as 
he writes in his Journal. 

Botany Bay, 111 be back one day, maybe 
flying over your dear waters as 1 saw so 
many planes do, coming in to land, and flying 
away. When I fly into Sydney I just hope the 
sky is cloudless, and the splendor of the 
Harbour Bridge, the sprawling city, and my 
beautiful, sparkling bay will spread below to 
welcome me back. 

Barbara L. Baker 
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Bright spectacle 




Reconciliation 


I watched a sea gull flying in a strong wind 
yesterday. He didn't make a problem of the 
wind, but used it lo lift and carry himself 
along. He kept it all so simple and buoyant! 

But what do we humans do? Do we not, far 
too often, complicate our experience with 
harmful reactions and unhelpful thinking — 
even to the point where life can seem an 
outrjght ordeal? 

How can we make sure to keep U simple, 
unlabored, and still constructive? We can do 
it by turning fully to God, (he supreme 
intelligence, the basic Principle of being. In 
Christian Science we know Him as divine 
Love, ail lhat Is truly real, beautiful, 
powerful. We learn that God, perfect Prin- 
ciple, Love, Life, Mind — not matter — 
constitutes our whole being. He gives each of 
us a spiritual identity that is holy, free from 
evil. 

Tills Science explains that our daily 
experience is the outcome of the thoughts 
and concepts lo which we knowingly and 
unknowingly give credence and so submit 
ourselves. It teaches us how, by thinking 
spiritually of ourselves and others, we can 
live under God's law of harmony and health, 
instead of being swept Into the turbulent 
downdrafts of discordant materialistic be- 
lief. 

As we read in the Bible, the Apostle Paul 
warned against losing "the simplicity that is 
in Christ.”* And in his message to the people 
of Philippi, he enumerated some com- 
ponents of Chrlstly simplicity. "Finally, 
brethren,” be told them, “whatsoever things 
are true, . . . honest, . . . just, . . . pure, 

. . . lovely, ... of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and If there be any praise, think 
on these things.”** 

1 remember a time when self-centered 
pride, combined with a driving willfulness, 
seemed to be hopelessly complicating life for 
me. Hardly a week would go by without my 
experiencing pain or discomfort of some 
sort. But divine Truth — source of the Chrlst- 
power by which Jesus, our Way-shower, 
healed — gradually untangled It all for me, 
gave me peace from outside myself, and 
made me well. 

It will do the same for anyone. 

” 'Let there be - light,' is the perpetual 
demand of Truth and Love, chan ging chaos 
Into order and discord Into the music of the 
spheres, "t writes Mary Baker: Eddy, the 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian Sci- 
ence. 

Regardless of what the material situation 
seems to be, God has a right plan and {dace 
for us. Expressing “the simplicity that Is In 
Christ” will reveal it to us and keep us safe 
and healthy each step of the way. 

Dishonesty, resentment, complaining, 
grieving, self-pity, discouragement — these 
only complicate life. They act Ilka poisons 
that claim to Infect not only the atmosphere, 
but also our careers, relationships, and 
bodies, 

' God has made vs spiritual, for He is divine 
Spirit- We are the divine Mind's perfect 
^Ideas. ADd we need positd yely to knmv that as : 
nidi we airmtffa 'VafiKUicir. 
in conflict. Love motivates and blesses every 
though t and act of God’s man. 

’■ The prayer of knowing what is. divinely 


true silences fear. It properly restores body 
structure and functions. It can bring forth 
the agreements lhat will stop wars, provide 
food to feed the hungry, and supply the 
wisdom to rightly regulate our governments, 
economies, homes, and families. 

If we will give our whole hearts to the 
Father who loves us, we will gain the sense 
of living in Him that doesn't require struggle 
and suffering. Ibis sense of life is simple, 
harmonious, beautiful, and our prayers can 
keep it that way. 


*11 Corinthians Ll:3; **Phllipp!ans 4:8; 
tSclence and Health with Key to the Scrlp- 
tures.p. 255. 
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A father of Iho fatherless, and a 
judge of the widows, Is God In 
his holy habitation. 

Psalms 66:6 
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search 

that 

satisfies 


Today perhaps more than at any 
time in recent history long-held 
concepts are being challenged, 
Beliefs about religion, about- 
God, about health, about the 
very substance of things are 
changing. There is a searching 
and rethinking going, on. 


In a deeply satisfying way 
Science and Health, with Key 
to the Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy provides a solid basis for • 
rethinking basic assumptions. 
This book can help its readers 
understand God. It will help- 
them look beneath the claims of 
material reality to the perma- 
nent truth of spiritual creation.- 
This. spiritualization of thought 
brings healing and a Christian 
purpose to living. 


This book cap help you too; You 
can have a eppy of Science and ■ 
Health by mailing in the coupon 
below. 1 ' • v • \t \ 1 
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Miss Francos C. Carlson 
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The past she wakes to In the empty night 
is a smoking flax whose flame was long put out, 
or that old love whose winter in her wears 

his white pretense of death. 

! She cries for light beneath the running sap 
to age the dark, redeem the child of hate. 


Oniega and Alpha 
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The tree that served the autumn down her calres 
must Vindicate, Us sacrament of leaves, 
remind the virgin in the stricken root. • 
Notlmeislate- .• 

■ to Bhake the falling vowels from her breath.: : ' 
Suddenly morning breaks across her tears. ., . 


Ejarth needed one whole siintawr i 
: . OfsunBhinej rain, and deyif ', .. ; 
To fashion and to scent thi? pear : , 

. That I noW give to ypu. 
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Enjoy It, pleaBe, remembering 
How, on the verge of Spring, 
Nature gave you another gift; , 

• A pear tree blossoming. ’ . 


Godfrey John 
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A solemn warning from King Hussein 
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By Charles H. Percy 

Washington 

In our national preoccupation with the 
rapid-fire sequence of events in Vietnam, 
there has been a tendency to overlook a blunt 
warning of trouble ahead in another quarter. 
Jordan’s King HuBsein, on a private visit to 
Washington recently, told us insistently that a 
new military confrontation in the Middle East 
could be only months away. 

King Hussein has spoken in this ominous 
way before. When f visited him in January he 
described the situation in his tinderbox region 
as "a false peace that Is shrinking by the 
hour.” Whatever the timetable; we Ignore 
Hussein’s warning and others like it at our 
peril. Time indeed is running out on our best 
opportunity to avoid what he calls "the 
military option” in the Middle East. 

Nor can we be at all confident that any new 
resort to arms can be localized. Renewed 
fighting between Arab and Israeli will in- 
stantly heighten the danger of confrontation 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the two superpowers so deeply in- 
volved there. 

If war comes It will not be because a 
- majority or even a sizable minority on either 
side wants it. It will come because not enough 
was done to prevent it. 

Seldom in history has a third party labored 
so diligently — and to some degree success- 
hilly — to achieve peace as the U.S. has done 
and Is continuing to do In the Middle East. Yet 
ultimately only the Arabs and the Israelis 
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themselves can create an accommodation 
more lasting than the “false peace” we ding 
to now. 

What, then, cab the moderate, peace- 
seeking leadership on both sides do to bring 
about a settlement that might endure? 

To begin with, I believe the Arabs must try 
to better understand Israel's deep fears for Its 
safety, indeed for Us very existence. Such 
fears are rooted in memories of the holocaust. 
They were fed by the rhetoric of Nasser, who 
left Israelis with the impression that he would 
like to see their young nation pushed into the 
sea. And currently they are embodied in the 
"dream” of Arafat — expressed last fall at the 
United Nations — to create a secular Palestin- 
ian state of Muslims, Jews, and Christians. 

To most Israelis, this was a threat to the 
survival of Israel as a primarily Jewish state. 
At the very least, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization's wanton terror raids and its 
unwillingness to accept Israel’s sovereignty 
can only add to Israel’s understandable fears. 

Arab leaders could ease those fears by 
saying publicly and clearly what they have 
told me and others privately: that they do 
accept Israel’s right to exist. (And while 
they’re at it, they might literally put Israel 
"on the map” where It rightfully belongs. I 
have not seen the state of Israel on a single 
Arab map.) 

One step Egypt in particular could take is to 
allow passage of Israeli-cnrgo and Israell-flag 
ships through the Suez when it is reopened 
next month. And there are other moves that 
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supported by the entire J 
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can come, once it Is established that Arab and 
Israeli intend to coexist in peace; an end to the 
Arab boycott; tiio opening of trade and Hie 
beginning of cultural mid noninilitary ex- 
changes; the allowing of free migration to 
Israel of Jews living in the Arab countries, 
giving them the same rights accorded all other 
residents. 

The Israelis, for their part, must try to 
dispel the growing impression that they ore 
rigid in negotiations. This does not mean that 
Israel is expected to lake actions contrary to 
its national security interest; even its enemies 
would not expect that. 

Yet it must understand the unified Arab 
insistence that there can be no meaningful 
settlement until a permanent homeland is 
established for the displaced Palestinians. 
Who more than the Israelis should be sympa- 
thetic to tlie desire of Palestinians for recogni- 
tion and n home of their own? 

One can understand Israel’s reluctance to 
negotiate with the PLO, given that organiza- 
tion’s repugnant record of terrorism and 
throat. One may also regret that a man who is 
an acknowledged terrorist chieftain is the 


adversaries, if Israel ccntW 
talk with Arafat and the PL? 

possibility of a durable peace * 

I also believe there will be* 
Israel, iu> security for Israel » - 
draws from most or tho lands h k 
since the 1907 war. Egypt 
more likely to passively and l 
forfeit that land than Israd *■ 
positions were reversed. 
will prolmbly have to be matfefat ' 
borders, especially along fa* 
critical Golan Heights, the *#1 
the occupied territory is a prais 
settlement that is to haven* 
success. 
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At this point, concessions «i 
in both camps to involve risk. Bi 
concessions is to risk more. Ik 
sides who hesitate might tgi 
admonition of the remarkable fa 
Prime Minister David Beo-Ork 
peace with our neighbors ...a 
they will not reluctantly agreehh 
will enthusiastically welcooe h 
hearts us essential for our ca* 
that is (mr only true security." 

Wnoliir Percy fa ranfcfnfApt 
Hu- .SViiuii 1 Foreign Relotiosi 
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A friend confides he is simultaneously reading 
"Watership Down" and “Shardik" — conducting a 
calculated retreat from the human race Into Richard 
Adams’s world of super-best-selling rabbits and bears. 
And when he gets tired of rabbits or bears or just plain 
reading, he can always switch on television — can't he? 
— And view the latest underwater saga from Jacques 
Cousteau, the newest "Born Free” Installment by Joy 
Adamson, or the latest field report on chimpanzees out 
of Jane Goodall. 

It is as if — dizzied by the ever more complex twists 
of history — we envy the pastoral plotlessnesa, the 
generic repetition or animals' lives. Indeed we almost 
seem to envy them their superior character. For in our 
more recklesB moments we come close to saying: “It 
wouldn’t be a bad world at all — except for people.” 


The whale is the latest creature to receive our 
slightly romantic admiration. 

"In the distance, a great while mass lazily rose, and 
rising higher and higher, and disentangling Itself from 
the azure, at last gleamed before our prow like a snow- 
slide, new slid from the hills. . . . Slowly it subsided 
and sank. Then once more arose, and silently gleamed. 
It seemed not a whale; and yet, is this Moby Dick?” 

Thus occurs one of the great confrontations in 
American literature. 

Is Melville's whale benign or sinister? "I doubt if 
even Melville knew exactly," D. H. Lawrence con- 
cluded. But Lawrence, as usual, had his own opinion: 
The whale, he maintained, is "warm-blooded, he Is 
loveable." 

Still another recent TV special ("Magnificent Mon- 
sters of the Deep") seemed to corroborate Lawrence. 
"Tender" and "affectionate" were tho words applied 
by Roger Payne to the whales he studied so patiently 
off Argentina. 

Why Is 1L so important to convince ourselves those 
days that Nature has a good heart? Do wo assume that If 
we con prove chimpanzees or lions or whales are 
reasonably kindly, reasonably Innocent, then there Is 
hope for men, too, despite our wars and rumors of 
wars? 

But this hope leads to a further, well-discussed 
responsibility. If whales are, in fact, "tender" and 


“affectionate,” men ought to behave tenderly and 
affectionately toward them. Here we disembark from 
Melville's whaling ship into the deadly but scrupulous 
20 Ui century, where the earth and Its scarred creatures 
seem to sLand in moral judgment on their plunderers— 
on those the archaeologist Loren Elseley calls the 
"world eaters.” 

As a young man, Dr. Elseley climbed a difficult and 
dangerous cliff — losing his knapsack on the way up — 
hoping to discover in the remote cave near the lop the 
archaeological find he dreamed of in those days. He 
found instead an owl’s egg. He looked at the nest and 
imagined a prehistoric skull beneath U that would 
enlighten tho world and make the Elseley name a 
household word. Should he, then sacrifice the life of an 
unborn owl? No, ho decided, and felt the better man for 
it. He had not become a "world eater." 

What a complicated business this interpersonal, 
intercreature relationship can be! Do animals come 
under the heading of "neighbors” In our canon or 
ethical obligations? Evon if they now and then behave 
as our "enemies,” does it behoove us to behave os their 
"friends”? 

With a new kind of self-consciousness wo watch 
ourselves, and we watch the animals. And — like Dr, 
Elseley, presumably, climbing down the cliff, return- 
ing from pre-history to the human race — we wonder:' 
If I love an owl 'a egg, will I learn to love people, too? 
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. We are Indebted to Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew of Singapore for the most sensible 
thing said yet about the consequences In the 
world from the American refusal to save the 
Saigon government from final defeat at the 
hands of Hanoi. 

While PresideritFordand Secretary of State 

Kissinger were reassuring every VIP visitor 
who stopped by (and the list has been a long 
.,one) that the United States' will keep its 
^commitments; Mr. Lee suggested • that it 

md lhe 

A ,T h ^.^ ate ® nen Ufe world are no dummies, 

k °I l 5? m hav ® aince Iearne d something 
, about the way the American Constitution 

3 SS* -5«“ ta-ng to 


Jinjqn sense 

exclusively within the limits of known con- 
gressional approval. President Truman was 
equally scrupulous. In tho period just before 
Pearl Harbor President Roosevelt was widely 
accused of lagging behind public opinion. Ho 
a 8ln S le warlike 


.Washington Letter 

Courting Go Id water's sit 


Defusing the Mideast 


i. T ie ^,S° il ,hp "toWwetor factor" in this 
city. What It moans is this: N«. single 
Republican outside tho President is rntur 


Hj Godfrey Sperling h- 

-iu* ’ ' A tone bomb ts ticking underneath the. 
<Hi|ilwat*rwasi«^^^daa Kissinger policy In the Middle, East. Partial 
Mil young m» ADdne»*2«v ..-'disengagement agreements and Geneva con- 
Tluw, it* one While House wjw ferences cannot hold off war indefinitely. A 
Fnrdlkridwnlcr rriBllonswp. w new Geneva conference will probably rapidly 
spit i a! bond between the** deadlock, on the Palestinian issue, or some 
iilhlett* always haw " ;'■■■■ other. Sooner or later the moment of truth will 

Nuw .Senator tkildwnter again, arrive. Then, unless the United States 

kind r/rj.nnnri uiili imposes a settlement, the Arabs or the Israelis 

Palpitate another war and thereafter 
me iuo ww *>eio-cye "^ ■ rm Arabs another eg! Hmitatlon. 


iJtUpy By William E. Griffith 

The following Is excerpted from an ils own g 

artloje to appear in France's bimonthly ofitsowr 

.^Polfrtgue Etrangere. . . There i 


Why India took Sikkim 


Us own guarantees and the nature and extent 
of its own vital national interests. 


By Russell Brines 


step without first being stirs he had Conaress 
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make valid commitments only by. and with the 
consent of the Congress. ^ 

• Amwican credltablUty about which Dr.: 

• wofria^these dayB, result, trm 
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. mitments without the knowledge car consent of 
anyone in toe Congress. The mS 
to former President Thieu of Vietnam belong 
’ J?.®” aberrant phase in American history. Mr. 

• .W not ** ^ Am0 rican 

. President to make private commitments but I 

know of no case In American history where 
made such a strong 




ability of my president to nS a eecret 
tatters tment ° n hiS 0Wn Te8 P Qns| bUUy is in 

has put his finger on 
IJjLJ 01 Presidential policy without toe 
approval of Congress Is worthless. It always 
should have been, and usually was. President 
F»d cannot regain the confidence of the 
outside world by merely asserting what will 
happen. He will regain it (insofar as it iSay 
J°ff : 1 practlcln 8 a foreign poli^ 

congreM “ d < >ubiic 

Perhaps it would be a prudent thing to have 
a review of all existing American com- 
mitments. Let Congress go over toe list and 
deride in each case whether the commitment 
should be confirmed or repudiated. Perhaps 
there has been too much In the way of easy 
commitments. Probably fewer than all the 
commitments on the books right now would 


SI?«i!H lhem ^ on ? Id RM * an - «hw court Uw 
grizzled warrior from Arizona. Thus It l* that 

ona J f to® mt persistent quealions being 

days , ,n 010 h, 8 he8t GOP circles* 
anmng leaders of varying ideologies, Is this: 
Where w H Goldwaler be in 1978? Will he 
Machailenge aimed at displacing Gerald 

Already Mr. Goldwaler seems to be giving 
his answer. He has said - flatly - (hat be wX 
not support a conservative, third-party bid for 
toe presidency. At the same time be " 
disp eased with much of (he tbnist of the Ford 

Spwdfically, he did not Hke 
t^ appointment of Nelson Rockefeller ~ 


KnrU tWdwalcr relationship. 
apttial iwnd between lhe* ■ 
uUiliMet. always liaw " 

NW Keikdor tkildwnter n 
ktildcd rapport »lih RiehirdSj- 
tho two saw oys-to-eye *.■ 

Thu* when GoWwstw fWjJj • ; 
whistle on Nixon ever \ 
said there was a smell 


whistle on Nixon over v Aside from doing something decisive about 
said there was a smell a "JR - the energy problem, which It hasn't so far, 
air and lhe President stawr ^;^hat should the U.S. do? 

ha!c to bod ^ Most importantly, it should, after full 

he wm challenging an old, t&" ConsulUUon with its allies, frame and an- 

NowthcJog^ ... .ESatSar f ° r " 0VeraU ^ 


There will be much U.S. congressional and 
public opposition to a U.S. commitment to 
guarantee Israel, and it will be fueled by 
Israeli opposition as well, for Jerusalem will 
prefer, now more than ever, territory to 
guarantees. But in my view it should be made, 
for the alternative is at best recurrent wars 
and oil limitations or at worst the destruction 
of Israel. Either or both is so contrary to U.S. 
Interests and commitments that a firm U.S. 
treaty to prevent them is worthwhile. 

How can the U.S. get such a plan for 
settlement adopted? As to Israeli evacuation 
of the occupied territories, it should privately 
make clear to Israel that it will suspend arms 
aid and private U.S. contributions unless and 
until Israel agrees to the above plan. Washing- 
ton must be prepared to ride out all opposi- 
tion, Israel-inspired and otherwise, to this 
course. 


puts honesty and straight 
erything else — abow d# r { 
riling of those who hold Use 


SSSP J* md G 1 ® Vice-President have now 


made their peace. And he 
the size of the (ax cut — and thinks the 
??J? d have veloed H. More than 
JSKL ? ol ?.™ ter tBkes iradlllonnl 


This should provide, for the Arabs, near- 
total withdrawal by the Israelis from the 
occupied territories, including East Jerusa- 
Jem, the West Bank, the Golan Heights, and 


Goldwaler is warm ... occupied territories, including East Jerusa- 

®Uy- iteagan is telling .1 Jem, the West Bank, the Golan Heights, and 

gixHdate . AtthcflametifP* j. gharyi el Sheikh, (Israel should be given 
too Reagan camp i}! J minor territorial adjustments in the Utrun 

tool the former Caiactv t and be allowed to extand its sector of 


W Kennedy adnUnlatoaUoa ' we *hwwtoatttwlU sustain find the Keynes y^ always 

r-yiSrrrrt' 

c< WWs to takesome special Svond S ' **8^ forJapan: ably^vrilL be right prob ’ 

1 a ®*fon- But he caiutot promisefchat 1 ^ placeson to hto : 

urae of action will be taken. That must wi ! ere ^ e ®*tont of the American on CBS's “Face 80 recently 


St^lrtdght dp under all clrcum- 
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toat the former CMtxa* ii^MtontMd be aUpWed tfluexteudlU of. 
camfldate. Goldwaler to give It' The vrnlng 

wants the presidency hed^rj Wall,) 

end say so. He thinks 

Unct not to seek the ■ .Id return, the settlement should provide, for 

disclose* an -to® Israelis, as close to iron-clad political and 

up if to 8“ ar!mt ®* of faTMll ■(« of Arab) 


The plan must be implemented step by step: 
evacuation and guarantees should be gradual 
and according to a fixed timetable. The ,U.S. 
must also make clear that unless the Arabs 
recognize Israel's independence and security, 
within the 1967 boundaries, they will not get 
back the occupied territories; and, moreover, 
that , the U.S.. will undertake. whatever .mea- 


’ Washington 

India has given clear indication that It 
Intends to continue building the strongest 
possible Independent military position in 
South Asia. 

The point was underscored last September 
when New Delhi annexed Its tiny Himalayan 
protectorate, Sikkim, and again recently 
when it was reported that Sikkim would be 
fully merged with India: The maneuver has 
produced little practical change In a long- 
standing relationship and made little sense as 
merely a territorial grab. But it has made 
considerable sense, from the Indian view- 
point, as a means of strengthening security 
alongtho northern flank facing China. 

Indian officials, by this move, demonstrate 
they are not completely satisfied with the 
overwhelming military position they have 
built up In little more than a decade. India how 
maintains the world's fourth largest military 
establishment, backed by an impressive indus- 
trial base. It has a newly acquired nuclear 
capability, jin .1971, Pakistan, an enemy in 
three wars, was virtually eliminated as a 
realistic opponent when the Indian Army 
helped to create Bangladesh from the former 


ri o ■ m ' East Pakistan, leaving truncated West Pakl- 

i ^ : ,withi^tbw , Mf aim formw j»pu- 

to break an 0 ,, limitation by the Organization :■ But New Delhl seea maased Chineka froopli 


Indian protectorate in 1950. Long a Chinese 
pressure point, because of the Chumbi Valley, 
Sikkim was threatened by invasion in 1989 
during a Peking propaganda campaign to help 
Pakistan In the Indo-Poklstan war. lhe ruler 
or chogyal called for help, and the Indians 
moved In a military foree of some 25,009, who 
remained in the kingdom on permanent duty. 

Incorporation of Sikkim probably will lead 
to further Indian efforts, to tighten control 
over Bhutan' and to increase Man influence 
in Nepal. Chinese troops poured across the 
Tbagla ridge in Bhulait to invade. Assam In 
1062, mid so Indian security would be in* ‘ 
complete without -plugging that invasion 
route. Bhutan, a kingdom of 891,000, nhd beat 
dependent upon Indian defense since a Chi- 
nese' threat in 1950 but has rnaintained semi- 
Independence In other affairs. The larger 
kingdom of Nepal, with U million' residents 
and its fierce Gurkha fighters, tyflg, has 
maintained a love-hate relationship with In- 
dia., It, has been a particularly significant . 
arena of Sln^Indlan skirmishing for'poeltickl.' 

This new dimension in Indian preparedness * 
underlines New Delhi’s deter min stlon. to : 
create an unassailable military position ev«i 
; .if this involves blg-pbwafr practices Which U 4 


man" «iiMe*avaofGokh^wl : Security thereafter as can be devised, in- 
rightoutand savins U ' S: 88 wel1 88 (hopeftilly) 

. ^ ^ Qmriot OnH Tlnliorf MuHnno nartlninofU l« 


to break an oil limitation by the Organization 
of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
before or after a settlement, or an Arab attack 
against Israel after it in order to force Israeli 
territorial concessions over and beyond the 
1067 frontiers. 


m a im former P»P“- ' 


■ 1 . un<i6f ' ^^ eli^uimhuices i* W irv to - 
■ P^de toe c °np^s to take some s^dud 
.course of action. . But he cariddt promise that 
?I ac l°P VvU1 be^Ukm™That mu^t ' 
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commitment may Well be fiszy and uncertain lndirnhMi although he 

Such uncertainty can be CStl waa « "a^fSn^ 

fatal in i960 when ihn North- 5. W P 0 ? 1 ™*!. one he took ralhee . 
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cImmu imiiim frtovk - W*' k* 1 them. (That Israel will consider these guaran- 
Brycellartew . • ■ toes - insufficient should not predetermine 

A h ta ’ t _ ^ {mi the U.s, would consider to be adequate 
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eeuptty. V* "P" tea* T " e recent Indp-China debacle makes it 

can^j. But even less likely that Israel will regard such 
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assiduously to keOji up jit U.S. . guarantees as trustworthy. This Israeli 
persori r»l*Uo«Hp ^ S 1 ? View, is , understandable and from Israel's 
CnMu/ffftr ffffwAw oat rf Viewpoint perhaps correct- It ' is the most 
Gotdwetor rerastof immediate reason why the U.S. 

be Dwbefetv wSjlL;l»e try r&pidly arid ;h*rd , to restore its 

Mate unetfy ^ damaged international credibility. But in the 
erttto*. SCr Ford wbe*^ jJfv’last analyBls the U.S. must act according to its 
offoids llr- Gotowater's £ Avp, not Israel’s estimate, of the reliability of 
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The U.S. should mkke public, how, the 
terms of Us plan for settlement. It must place 
a time limit oh its step-by-step ImplemOTta- 
Uon. It must obtain Israeli and Arab accep- 
tance of it. If this plan is implemented, war 
and oil llmljatloil can be avoided, Soviet 
influence kept ldty in the Middle East, and 
. peace and security brought to that area and ' 
. increased In the world. If It 1 b hot, arid War arid 
oil limitation come again, (he U.S. and its 
allies will lose, and so will Israel; and the 
Arabs. Only the Soviets will win. 


threat against which. It must erect farther SaS 

defenses, largely on Its own, • . : . . . ; .. - 1 

1 Slkidm and two other: mountain kingdoms, 2L’ t aShIHS ^ AmfSmt 

Nepal aid Bhutan, -separate Tibet from east-. - ' 

etro UK add cov,r several aMU Imaalon = 
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riders of India, whether 'Bfitlsn Or lDdlan. AU 
rnhee are labeledirimodernChiuese Comma- 
nlst schoolbooks .gsr tertaip , ttjll claimed by. 
; Peking,’ i Chinese and , Indian agents have 


ana deterhh^at [op, ; without concern for world 
reaotloh, Indlp Is setting a pattern for regional 
dominance end security which other rising 
nations, like! Iran, seem deterinlned to adppt j> 


.The centerpiece of this buffer zone, Slk- deVe opment of NAm> orl^txm^t of 
ri-ovtdWan avenue' into lndia’s Stole of ? ° nc€ was $0 In 

3 'through rthq ChumW Valley; ; a; pass • toe emergent world. , , . , . 

t»: Jagged moimtAmr.OddB..Under Chi* ; . the writer,, outodr'qf: the ."Jndo-Pahi- 
nese Suzerainty, and later q BriUaH protects- • ;confJ!ct,* , h<w covered As(an:U//airs 
rate, the Delaware-{tiMd : kingdom became an \ '/or as year®;' . >: ‘ i r • -r •* 


, Mr. Griffith (8 a professor p f political 
science at the Cehter for later/idtlonaJ;' 
Studies at MIT. , . : ' 
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